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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES , 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 

; ene tvs Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 

chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 

imerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 

ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 

in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
‘ference of Social Work. 3 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St, New York. For adequate public 
' employment service; industrial safety and health laws, workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Tublishes quarterly, ‘‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


MERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
TCAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B: Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


AMERIGAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. ‘ 
. 16 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek-Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
' -ganized-for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. = 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
‘Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. O. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 Hast 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York.. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion: of 
‘sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russeil, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. Wayne 3B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 3 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
‘to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and heaith literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work, C, C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. ; : 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—i Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, te help people. of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
f funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y, 


_ COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 

‘New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y, Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 

sae Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
uba. ¢ 


\ EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O, C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human) inheritances, 


ee hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


“FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AM 


{CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. Cha 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth | 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; = | 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. ra 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, ~ 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Gove: 
school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN— 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make artific 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of di 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.’”’ p 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Lai 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. . 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The, Socit 
Review.” Special rates for students, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF C 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.;.James Weldon Johnsc} 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information nm} 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 
branches, Membership, $1 upward. Site ia! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil’ hr 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espe 
women and girls. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance p 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and soci 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding ho 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bi 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


Non-sectarian, 


Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
Washington, D. C. - a) 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 4 
Department of Education—Rev. James H, Ryan, Exec, Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monehan, Director. : 4 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, : 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Toh} 


A. Lapp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. . a 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Dean 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. } 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Mithael Ga 
vin; Exec, Sec’y., Miss Agnes G, Regan. na 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D, C.—Dean 


+. Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL’ CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official ae | 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’ 
105 EH. 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigati 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. § 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependenicy, delinquency, etc. ; 
nual.membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, “Thi 
American Child.”’ ; 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. ~ 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pub 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condi 
affecting the health, well being and education of nm. Cooper- 
ates with educators, public: health agencies, and all child welfar 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibits) 
child welfare campaigns, etc, : 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr, 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associé 

Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood HB. Williams\and Dr. V. V. Ané 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City) 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re 
‘education, psychiatric social service, backward children, surveys, 
state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly, $2 a year. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burn 
pres.,.New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cine 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitari 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings, 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Informatie 

bureau. Membership, $3, 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 


: 
i 


29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: y, ri 
Children—J, Frentice Murphy, Philadelphia. | 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. ; 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 7 : 
aye are and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinrid 

cago. : / 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. — 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York, eet Sr 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. __ 
anes of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Al 

cago. ‘ 2 
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‘ Edward 

d sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
fork. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
ures, publish literature of movement—samples free, neencitice at 
ost, Includes New York State oe: 


eno COMMITTEE FOR nh= PREVENTION OF _ BLIND- 


JATIONAL. FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
ec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
«udy and concerted action in city, state‘and nation, for meeting the 
undamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
a more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
TIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
e ‘National Municipal Review,” 
‘olitics, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
ouse for information on short ballot, city, country, and state govern- 
nents. Henry M. Waite, pres.; H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 261 (A) Broad- 
P New York. Dues, $5.00 a year. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


ee To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to — 


levelop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 

ormation. Official organ, the “Public Health Nurse,’”” ‘subscription 
luded in membership. ca ie 00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
Byeer. 


IATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs. Edith Shatto 
ting, mer., 130 H. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
vorkers organized. to supply social organizations with trained per- 
onnel (no fees) and to work Comet ue Hn ely, Ltiaee members for 
ot standards. 


ATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370. Seventh Avenue. 
arles J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
rganization, education, institutions, nursing problems and other 
s of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
rusade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor ante ” “American Review 
f Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin. fi 


IATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social Weryice among Negroes. 
4 Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jomes, exec. Sec’y; 
27 EB. 23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
pople to work out Com eMINrY, problems, Trains Negro social workers. 


IATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna | 


Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 

mois. To secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
nent, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
epartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
nstruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
The Union Signal,” published weekly at presen ariere: 


IATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 
tobins, prées.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands 
or self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
or the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 

cial organ, “‘Life and Labor.” — 3 


LAYGROUND AND. RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
-H. S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Avye., New York Ciy. Play- 
round, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
ration. Ppeent attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


: 
ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
entation for all, C.’G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
Ervership, $1, entitles ‘to giesererly, P. oa Review. 

“HE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘or the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
mprovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
nee, the Eugenics Registry, ene. lecture courses and various allied 
etivities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the iacteovaedt of Living 
ionditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 BE. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
lents: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. 
pereation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
les, Library, Southern. Highland Division. The publications of the 
ussell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
ensive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
gue sent upon request. 


USKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
‘outh; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
outh; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
n the ‘Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
ogan, treas.; A. IL Holsey, acting sec’ Yes Tuskegee, Ala. 


RVEY ASSOGIATES, INC,—A non- -eommerclal cooperative organ- 

tion without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 

ership law of the State of New York.. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 

ohn M. Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; 

rthur P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 

he Survey’s work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 

Editor, Paul U. Kellogg 4 

Civics, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 

Social Forces, Edward T. Devine : 

Industry, William L, Chenery : & 

~Health, Michael M. Davis, Jr. 

‘School and Community, Joseph K. Hart 

Family Welfare, Child Welfare, Paul L. Benjamin. 

Managing Editor, S. Adele Shaw 

ooperating “Subscription (membership) $16. Rerplar parpeorntion 
yearly. 112 East 19 Street, New York City. - 


M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, | 


containing articles and reports on — 


' mood. 


' effect, all over the world. 
‘habituations of centuries. 


Of- largely unattainable. 


Statistics, . 


problems, to stir up problems is not, therefore, 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


A YEAR’S WORK 


With this issue of the Survey the Social Studies Column 
closes its first year’s work. The consistent effort of the col- 
umn has been directed to the development of a thoughtful, _ 
constructive attitude toward our social problems. ‘The num-. 
ber of questions. that might be set down about any particular 


subject i is so great that in limiting a study to one brief column 


some important questions and some important aspects of the 
subject are bound to be omitted. But the aim of the column 


‘has been to establish the mood of thoughtfulness, not in any 
particular direction but just to put thoughtfulness in the — 
place of our conventional attitudes; to make one question | 
grow where none grew before, or to make two grow where 


there was only one ‘before. ‘Che war has made this attitude — 


of thoughtfulness necessary. Four stages in this general de- ne 


velopment appear: 


fb The Stage of Credulity. 


Josh Billings found occasion in his time to cone public 


credulity; he said, “It’s better not to know so many things than to 


know so many things that ain’t so.” 
He said, 


” 


Mr. Dooley understood the 
‘Tl believe anything if you tell it to me often 
enough.” P. ‘T. Barnum declared that “the public likes to be hum-: 
bugged.” ‘The old-time confidence man said, ‘“There’s a sucker 
born every minute.” Only such a man as Lincoln, with his “you — 
can’t fool all the people all the time” offered any relief from this ; 
belief in Ga besotted credulities of human nature, 


The Bee of Sophistication. 


* But the war broke in.on this general credulity with disastrous 
Whole peoples broke away from the 
Catchwords filled their minds with hopes 
Individuals and groups also broke away 
from old controls. Will Irwin tells of “a certain: large and wealthy 
group” in Europe, whose actions were “notorious.” One of this 
group said, “All inhibitions are off; nothing matters any more!” 
The chief oenplawt against “the younger ecnee Sor just now is 
that “they are too sophisticated!” 


The Stage of Propaganda. 
¢ People may live by their credulities, however, but they can- 
not live on their sophistications, very long. Sophistication inevit- 
ably tends either to a deadly cynicism or to some new, attractive 
belief that may be stumbled upon, ‘or that may be imposed by a 


subtle suggestiveness controlled by some master of propaganda. 


We developed the technique of this in deadly fashion in war time, 
and since. 
of the fear that they will be victimized by some propagandism. And 
the end of propaganda is of course a new credulity. Propaganda 
builds upon the persistent drift of human nature toward thought-. 
less, credulous acceptance of beliefs that attract and lull. The only 


Rope of escape from this return upon credulity is the possibility of 


the development of a permanent 


Level of Scientific Interest. 


¢ Critical thoughtfulness is the characteristic of this level. If 
our living is to be human we must not only face the problem that 
cannot be avoided; we must come to know that the acceptance of 
problems is the one condition of thoughtfulness, which, we are told, 
is the mark of difference between men and the brutes. To face 
destructive. It is 
the most constructive of tasks, provided the problems are real. The 
hope of the future lies in the sincere and serious facing of our real — 
problems. To this end of presenting unescapable problems by the 


- consideration-of which we shall be the more completely humanized 
the Social Studies Column of the future is dedicated. 
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Whole groups are today the victims of propaganda or - 


Financing An 
Essential Industry 


The prosperity of America depends upon sound 
and adequate financing of our essential industries. 
When you buy North Dakota Bonds, you are help- © 

ing to finance the industry you depend upon for 
the very BREAD you eat. 


‘Worth Dakota Bonds are being sold to provide wheat 
farmers with the relief they need to enable them to 
continue their business of raising WHEAT, on un- 
diminished acreage. 


Perhaps no State Bond issue has eyer offered such 
SECURITY as this one. Every bond is backed by a 
‘First Mortgage on an improved Dakota farm. And in 
addition there is the entire taxing power ef a sovereign 
state having an assessed valuation 200 times the amount 
of its bonded indebtedness. 


$3,000,000 Bonds 
State of North Dakota 


(Real Estate Series) 


574 %o 


; ‘Exempt from Federal Income Tax, both Normal and Surtax 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 
Maturities: 10 to 27 years 
Interest payable semi-annually in Gold 


Address 


| Bank of North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. D., or 
Chicago Office: 1059 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


SPEND 
NEXT SUMMER 


: Stimulating Bicfesional Atmosphere 
Amid Attractive Surroundings 


Study 


_ PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL’ WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
‘COMMUNITY SERVICE 


at 


THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


“4 FOR SOCIAL WORK 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Write for Bulletin. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and indus- 
trial PIOET ES. 


if you want accurate news and first! hand informa- 
“tion on social and industrial movements. 


‘If you are interested in any of the subjects dis- 
cussed i in this issue—for the SURVEY Ree meaf up.’ 


eee ee ce a ee ee 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
‘I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


EUW ecad!$5 on; 5.0.22 oko bose edew a> (date) 
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é : by Jalia Houston Railey 


A Novel of Social Work, Labor and the College 
Woman in Politics 


_. Hastings H. A art, Russell Sage Foundation: 
“The literary style is delightful and excellent. What 
I enjoyed most was the illuminating study of the evolu- 3 
tion of social work in a community and in a state.” 


New York Evening Post: 


“A fine achievement. Ranks far above the current 
average. Mrs. Railey has style. She also has some- 
thing to say ... is writing out of a soundly studied | 
experience, dealing with realities.” 


-Martha P- Falconer, Dee Social ‘Hive Asenis:: 1 
“Show Down is an absorbing and dramatic narrative 4 
concerning a new social field in | which the. author was 
herself a pioneer.” | 

News Leader, Richmond Vi irginia: Line { 
“Not since Henry Sydnor Harrison wrote Queed have 
we had a novel that tells of the thrills and adventure _ 


of pioneer social wee in the South as does Show 
Down.” , 


At All Baokseltew, $2.00. 


New York G.P. PUTNAM?’S SONS —toxnon 


Authoritative Review 


oF THE 


1921 NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


A complete account of what happened at Albany. Both sides of 
all important, legislation discussed by representative men and 
women including: ex-Governor Alfred) E. Smith, | former Sexson 
Elon R. Brown, Mayor George R: Lunn, of Schenectady, Willia 
A. Prendergast, Senator Frederick M. Davenport, S. E. Aronowitz, 
of the American Legion, former Judge Samuel H. Ordway, William 
H. Anderson, of the Anti-Saloon League, Chief Magistrate William — 4 
McAdoo, Senator James L. Whitley, Archibald EK. Stevensen, Dr. 
Henry Sloane Cofhn, Bernard I. Shientag, Mark A. Daly, E 7 

tive Committee of the State Federation of Labor, Marcus M.— 
Marks, of the N. Y. Daylight Saving Committee, and Albert — 
Manning, Master of the New York State Grange. 


Votes and Records of Members of the Legislature. 
In the June Number of the STATE BULLETIN — 


$1.00 for the June number; $2.00 for yearly subscription. 
Address Eprtor, Stats BuLLeTin, New York Stats Assocrat (0) 


305 Broadway, New York City 


‘ 
| 


Hwancuan uty COMMUNITY CHEST 


MEMBERSHIP) yi SALES 
WELFARE, ADVERTISING | in 
COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATES | 
60 Pemberton Square _ mia Boston, Mass. 


well done, with good iateriats, poe gold lett 


Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other pe 
ues: $1.65. apareaeas iia hing 2 114 at 
, New York City, 4 


We assist in preparing apace article: r 
SPEIKRRS- bates. Expert, scholarly service. Bs eo im 
{ e Buesav, 500 Fifth Ereaie) New York.” 
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Pea 


t a college class where the: Survey is, unfortunately, not 


quired reading, the following description was turned in | 


f a piece of social legislation pending before Congress: 
1890 Sir Oliver Lodge presented to Congress the bill, 
it was vetoed by Cleveland. The: type of supporter of 
measure is the broad-minded person’ who can see brighter 
zs for the country far ahead in the future. This type 
*rson is a patriotic one and is endorsed with pure Ameri- 
spirit (Republicans). The type of opponent is, con- 
ly, one who is ‘narrow-minded, enjoys trouble, and is 
sorn to the very core. He knows. his arguments are il- 
at oF foolish ae yet he acl them.” 


USSIAN CHILDREN REPATRIATED 


_MERICAN interest in the strange around-the-world 
\ journey of the Yomei Maru, chartered by the Red 

Cross to take the 780 children of the colony found 
ing in Siberia in 1918 from Vladivostok to Halla, Fin- 

_ has been re-opened by the recent return to ‘America and 
ce to his home in Honolulu of Major Riley H. Allen, 
‘Cross officer in charge of the expedition. Every one of 
children has been returned to his family. Contrary to 
ctations, most of the children, including those of Polish 
action, were claimed by their families in or near Petro- 

, the city from which they had been sent three years before. 
pxiety’ had been expressed in this country, especially in 
sh circles, lest in returning the children to Soviet Russia, 
Red Cross was submitting them to a dangerous fate. It 
ped, however, that the Soviet censor did not interfere 


apers, American consuls and representatives in all parts 
ee the League of Red Cross Societies and the Ameri- 
Cro: 


two land borders of the United States. 

_ migration agreement with Mexico, and as no cooperation from 
Mexican officials can be sought, there is danger of a con- 
siderable increase in the number of aliens from other coun- 
_ tries landing at Vera Cruz and entering this country without — 


and to that extent cooperated with, the continental 


, in an effort to locate the parents who were . 
‘sae Hareue: pean most of 


the children were repatriated in. Russia, some were sent to — 
other parts of Europe. 


also proved to be groundless. 
Polish Relief Committee had offered to take the children of 
Polish extraction and keep them in American schools  in- 
definitely. at its expense, provided the children did not want 
to return to Europe, or provided that the parents did not 
want to take them after their arrival in Europe, they were 
eagerly claimed by their families. Experience of the officers 
of the expedition was to the effect that the parents were al- 


lowed to express their will and did so by writing repeatedly 


about their children. One mother in Warsaw sent a dozen 
letters which passed the censors. Moreover, the interesting 


fact was revealed that in most cases it was not the desire of 


the parents to keep their children out of Russia, but to bring 
them to Russia. Circumstances indicated that these pareuts, 
while listed as Polish, were living as Russians and probably | 
regarded themselves as Russians. The children were thor- 
oughly Russianized and inquiries showed that they regarded 
themselves as Russian citizens and had expected to remain 
Russian citizens even before the Russian colony left Petro- 


grad and they were thrown into constant and conn 0) ohana 
tact with pure Russians. 


A STILL FOR A MELTING POT |. 


HE immigration restriction bill was signed last week 


by President Harding and becomes effective on June — 

- 3. In the Senate the bill went through with only one — 
dissenting vote, that of Senator Reed of Missouri. 
House consented to delete its clause exempting from the 
operation of the act persons subject to religious persecution, 
and the Senate adopted the clause of the original House bill 


- exempting children under one year of age whose parents are — 


in this country. ‘The act as it was passed in all its main fea-~ _ 


tures is identical. with the one vetoed by President Wilson, 
It limits for fourteen months the admission of aliens to 3 _ 


per cent of members of the nationality resident in the United — 
States in 1910 (making no allowance for the re-drawing of 


national boundaries or the formation of new nationalities 


since that date). 
Enforcement of the act calls for an elaborate system of © 


exchange of information between the Immigration Bureau 


and consular representatives abroad. _Commissioner-general | 
W. W. Husband expects that complications may arise on the 


legal authority. The Canadian ports, under an international 
neat een 261 
i! 


Fears that the parents, once located, © ; 
would not undertake the responsibility of their children were 
In ‘spite of the fact that the » 


The | 


As there is no im- 


agreement, are Webunieed as ports ob entry, Saha: aliens who p 


have lived in Canada less than a year, on coming to the 
United States, are charged against the quota of the country 
from which they originally come. It will therefore be neces- 
‘sary to inform the consular officers abroad of the number of 


persons from the various European countries finding entrance 
to the United States by land. Mr. Husband predicts that, 


with the present demand for visés, the whole quota from some 
of the countries will be reached within five months. 
the rush that the consuls abroad just now can handle only a 
‘small proportion of the applications that come to them. 


In the meantime, conditions at Ellis Island leave much 


room for improvement, and it is admitted that arrangements 
are not adequate to meet the special problems of a rush of 
ppmmierants during the next few months. A committee of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York city, which has just 
completed an investigation of the facilities for receiving im- 
migrants on the island, reports that although immigration has 
not reached pre-war proportions, congestion is more acute 
than ever before. Ships often have to wait from’ three to 
five days before being permitted to land their alien passengers. 
These, after landing, often have to sleep on the floor. ‘The 
very severity of the restrictions now in force lead to more 
- overcrowding; since in practice only those are admitted who 
have relations or friends in this country, large numbers are 
held until they can be ransomed. 

Another cause for congestion is the inadequacy of the in- 
formation service. Delays and confusion constantly result from 
the difficulty of communication between arriving aliens and 
friends or relatives who have come to assist them to their points 
of destination. The staff of the information service as well 
as the telephone. facilities and other equipment of the service, 
both on Ellis Island and at the Barge Office on Manhattan, are 
inadequate to permit efficient operation. 

The staff is quite inadequate, the report continues, in num- 
ber as well as competency. Many of the afiicees recently 
" appointed hold their posts only temporarily. Inspectors who 
occupy positions of importance receive salaries averaging less 
than $1,800 a year. There are no fumigating facilities, and 
not enough bathing and toilet equipment. The hacuiel 
kitchens and many other premises are too small. Bribery, 
to secure special favors, flourishes. 

It is reported, but, as the SURVEY goes to press, not officially 
confirmed from Washington, that Robert E. Tod, a New 
- York multi-millionaire banker, has been appointed immigra- 
tion commissioner for the Port of New York. Apart, from 


being a good Republican, Mr. Tod’s principal qualification 


for the post seems to be that during the war, as public 1 works 


officer at Brest for the Navy, he made considerable improve-. 


ments in the water plant of that port at his own expense. 


OHIO’S ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 


WO separate movements have been initiated to test the 
- constitutionality of the emergency clause in the reorgani- 
zation bill passed by the recent session of the Ohio Legis- 
‘lature providing for the adoption of a new administrative code. 
The Ohio constitution provides for a referendum period of 
ninety days for all laws passed by the legislature. However, the 
- constitution also permits the legislature to attach an emergency 
clause to bills when in its judgment ‘the peace, safety or 
health of the state” demands its use. These bills are not. sub- 
ject to the referendum but become laws immediately upon 
_ their passage. Such an emergency clause was attached to 
the so-called “ripper bill.” 
_ The bill, should it become law, would break down ‘Ohio 
_ effective method of state government. This new code proposes 
to combine the principal activities of the state in eight depart- 
ments; namely, finance, commerce, highways and_ public 
works, agriculture, health’ industrial Rela dons, education, and 
public welfare. ‘These departments are to be headed by direc- 
tors appointed for a term of two years by the governor with 
the consent of the Senate. Each director, furthermore, ap- 


or create divisions within the departments. 


Such. is- 


r, authority is also given | pep deen to cabs 
In sever 
stances, the heads of divisions have been removed f on 
astihed civil service and consequently would hold « offi 
the pleasure of the director of the department. The 3 
is a marked departure fromthe plan previously prev: 


under which a number of controlling. boards or commis 


consisted of members appointed in such a manner as to | 


abrupt changes. 


The pernicious features of the “ripper bill” are pro 
best illustrated by the section dealing with the Depart 
of Health. This department was created in 1917 by 

passage of the Wright bill. It consists at present of a 
lic health council of four members, appointed one each 
by the governor, and the commissioner of health appointet 
a term of five years by the council with the approyal 6 
governor. ‘The new code takes from the public health’ 
cil the power to appoint the commissioner of health and’ B 
it in the hands of the g governor. The term of office is 
the pleasure of the governor.” Since this “director of he 
furthermore, has power, with the approval of the gove 
to appoint various heads of bureaus in the department, h 
workers of the state feel that these changes make the de 
ment the football of practical politics. Robert G. Pate 
executive secretary of the Ohio Public Health Associ 


states that this provision ‘means that ultimately the mi 


the state Department of Health who have become most | 
able through years of experience will gradually leave th 
partment for employment elsewhere where the term a 
is more stable and continuous.” 


OA PRACTICAL INTERN ATIONALIS 
1 little publicity has been given in the American 


to the unveiling in the International Institute of . 
culture at Rome of a bust of its founder, David 
and the memorial service held recently at the ‘Departme 
Agriculture in Washington when a portrait of Lubin 
presented to the department by Clarence J. Owens, dir 
general of the Southern Commercial Congress. In al 
to the President which was read on that occasion, King V 
Emanuel said: | 
The regret will ever be keen in Italy for the ved of | 
great son of America, as will also be indelible the memo: 
the work performed by him, not only in behalf of the In 
national Institute of Agriculture ‘but also, and above all, 
rendering | stronger the bonds of friendship between our. 
countries. In his life, devoted to labor, David Lubin furnis 
numerous and great proofs of steadfast affection for Italy. . 
The institute, however, and the work of Lubin derive 
cial significance from the fact that it was the only int 
tional organization that was not shelved during the war. 
til Italy went into the war, the representatives to the i ins 
of even the warring nations sat around the same tab 
Rome. Of course, when Italy took up arms, the repres 
tives of the nations at war with her had to leave. Afte 
signing of the Armistice, Dr. Mueller, the German del 
was one of the first, if not the first of enemy represent: 
to appear back in Rome and be received by his old collez 
In these days, when international agreement on the use: 
distribution of the food crops of the world is almest an « 
tial part of world reorganization for permanent peace 
quiet and unostentatious activities of the institute since _ 
especially its collation of agricultural information from | 
one countries, is generally recognized as of immense } 
Its bureau of agricultural intelligence and its bureau oi 


nomic and social intelligence diffuse throughout the worl 


lessons of the most progressive and successful experien 
husbandry, legislation, forms of cooperation, and the 
carrying out in the field of rural life and ‘labor what the 
department of the League of Nations is endeavor to ¢ 
industry. x 


‘Henry Street Settlement, New Vere pane oe week 
Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff for a contrat administration 
on Murray Hill looks toward the development of an 
onal center for general public health interests. For 
dition to offices for administration, the plans include 
bly rooms, restaurant and library and such further 


ment as will make it suitable for demonstration, teaching | 


7 


bservation purposes. . 
ie gift is the largest ever ade to public health nursing 
is country. It had a noble precedent at the time of fhe 
n’s Jubilee in England when Queen Victoria presented 
ooo—the nation’s gift to her—to the Victorian Order of 
Ing Nursing for England. ‘The. hitherto most conspicu- 
imerican gift to this work was that of Mrs. Helen Hart- 
enkins for the endowment of the Department of Nursing 
th at Columbia University, made in 1910. The pres- 
ift is made by Mrs. Schiff in memory of her husband, one 
e founders of the public health nursing service twenty- 
years ago, one who recognized its importance when only 
nurses were struggling on the top floor of a tenement 
on the lower East Side, and watched its growth to be- 
now the largest organization of its kind in the world. 

le Visiting Nursing Service’ administers all the bedside 
cag nursing» in the city of New York, although educa- 
| work is carried on by the city *dubbreulosis and school 
s. Local centers are distributed throughout the city. 
sr the new plan the scheme of decentralization for intens- 
ork will be continued and more sub-stations eens, 


GIVE AND TAKE 


‘a pioneering community, the demarcation between 
iyate and public responsibilities i is necessarily less sharply 
fined than in a community more firmly established. 
e voluntary self-assessment for public improvements is 
/more common in America than in Europe and in the 
‘of the United States than in the east. ‘The mayor of 
and was acting upon good precedent when recently he 
1 a proclamation asking the citizens to make 1921 a 
of gifts to Portland. After the customary exultation 
the greatness and uniqueness of the city he comes to a 
ssion of its needs which the public exchequer is unable 
ao more baseball grounds and tie: aches at 
‘schools. . . . We need large, wild parks and more mountain 
ks. We must depend upon the generosity of our citizens to 
e such spots and present them to Portland before the desired 
cts are broken up or built upon. poy 
ne mayor then mentions some of the benefactions received 
oh city in the past and requests civic organizations to name 
al committees to help the city planning commission in its 
t to solicit gifts. His proclamation is backed by a reso- 
n to the City Council and printed as a poster. 
he late mayor of Denver, Robert W. Speer, went even 
ler in. promoting the erection on the civic center of a 
nade to’ civic benefactors ; and the present mayor re- 
y appointed a commission of representative citizens to 
t those of Denver’s benefactors to whom bronze tablets 
inscriptions should be given in this colonnade. To judge 
f the announcement, the mayor has primarily in mind 
» who have made the city gifts of material value, so that 
example might be brought | to the attention 
ther wealthy residents. : + 
ut, after all, the gifts of prosperous townsmen are no 
financial Edita Nor city growth, and there is much 
est throughout’ the land in new and promising schemes 
curing means for town improvement by taxing luxuries. 
e are two interesting experiments from other countries, 
based on the idea that the holding of unused or need- 

large property is a luxury: 
= Puts the capital of Portuguese oe Arica 
ng to the Shipstian Science. Monitor’s correspondent, 


ai} 
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Eee to ‘put a fx of 6 hence ‘per ‘square meter on un- 


fenced and unbuilt-on sites abutting on made streets after 
six months’ notice, increasing to 1 sh. after the first year. If 
an insured house is not rebuilt within eighteen months after 
burning down, there is a tax of 1 s. 6 d. per square meter of 
the site. Wooden and iron houses must be replaced by brick 
buildings within ten years, or the sites on which they stand 
are, for purposes of this special tax, regarded as vacant. All 
property erected within eighteen months after the passage of 
the law is exempt from property tax for five years. Phe 
other example comes from Germany and is reported by La 
Quinzaine' Urbaine. Owing to the housing shortage, many 
cities have made it obligatory upon the occupants of large | 
dwellings to take lodgers or sub-tenants. 
can never be fully enforced. Several cities, including Berlin, 
have therefore introduced a financial stimulus to a fuller 
utilization of existing accommodation, which at the same 
time brings in’a revenue for the building of new houses. A 
tax Is imposed on the occupation of rooms not necessary for 
family needs. In Erfurt, this tax varies with the rental value 
of the dwelling, the snuniber of rooms and the number of 
persons in the household. A table and a simple calculation 
in each case show whether a home is exempt or how much | 
it has to pay. Rooms above a certain size are counted as 
two; children under ten count as half a person. ‘The tax 
rate itself varies with the rental value. 

Incidentally, the need to find money for housing has also 
led to recent national legislation in Germany. According to 
a law passed in February, all the states must in 1921 and 
1922 spend at least 30 marks per inhabitant on house con- 
struction, giving a total of nine hundred million for a popula- 
tion of sixty million. ‘To reimburse the states, a tax payable 
on lines made familiar by the indemnity proceedings—that is, 


extended over a period of twenty years—is laid on all houses 


built before 1918, equalizing rents of old and new buildings. 


IS IT TOO LATE? 


N January 3, 1920, Leland Rex Robinson, returned 
ffrom Persia and g¢he Caucasus where he had spent some 
time as a member of a commission sent by the Near East 

Relief, wrote in the SURVEY: 

Until, America—or England—accepts the mandate for Ar- 
menia (perhaps we should say the Caucasus rather than Ar- 
menia alone) there is little hope that order can rise out of 
pandemonium. Unless the mandate is taken, relief work 
is three-fourths lost. 

And again on March 19 of this year, ‘John A. Dunaway, a 
more recently returned relief worker, wrote in the SURVEY: 

It is scant comfort to the Recent an refugees that no one 
is to blame for their present plight; that European statesmen 
lay the blame on America for not taking the mandate; that 
America points out that the delay in the settlement of the’ Near 
East was due to the failure of the European’ powers to agree 
upon the division of the territory among themselves, and this 
delay in turn encouraged the Nationalists’ rise to power— 

_ thus making certain the overthrow of the Armenian Republic 
with the renewal of massacres and deportations. 
Neither the United States nor the Allies have at any time 

during the last five years had a policy with regard to Armenia 

and the Armenians upon which they could agree or upon 
which any one ‘of them was willing to proceed. After five 
years of effort devoted to relieving destitution among this 
valiant people, to bringing up its orphaned youth, to rescuing 
its abducted womanhood, the Near East Relief, this week, 
has issued a manifesto in which, while its seemingly futile 
activity is justified, a strong appeal is made for political action. 

The manifesto is signed by James L: Barton, chairman of the 

Near East Relief and secretary of the American Board of 

Foreign Missions ; Stanley White, secretary of the Presby- 

terian Board of Foreign Missions; and Walter George Smith, 

of Philatlelphia, a committee a paiited: by the executive com- 
mittee of Near East Relief to formulate a program of action. 

It is being sent to all members of Congress, to all churches 

and Bhnich assemblies and to 110,000 individuals who have 


‘contributed to the work of organization.. Even now, the Near 


But such a law 


RN! 


as s apologetic for seeming to enter the realms of 
politics. After briefly restating the life-saving work that has — 
been accomplished, the committee proceeds: ea 
For obvious reasons we have refrained from utterance and 2 
effort that could possibly be called political. . = : We have as- 
sumed that we had but one aim and purpose, and that was 
_ to save life, which is our sole. aim today. ‘ 


. EADERS of this massive work have called 
encyclopedia of radicalism. But this characte 
tion is inaccurate. It is encyclopedic only ij 

at bulk. It weighs more than twelve pounds and. 
tains over forty-five hundred pages of gleanings from ¢ 
corner where “revolutionary movements” were suppose 
be in process of incubation. The result is a “store-house 
helter-skelter materials from which almost anything m 
proved, including two very contradictory theses: First, 
both during war time and since “subversive movements’ | 
about to overthrow our established institutions; and, s 
that these “subversive movements” never amounted § 
thing worth losing a moment’s sleep over. But these’ 
pressive-looking volumes do whet our appetite for a ¥ 
that will survey the field of political and social agitatior 
the recent past and present, presenting an authoritative. 
dependable view of the whole, in both destructive and 
structive aspects. wh ' 
There is little that is calm, judicial, critical, scientifi 
convincing about this report. How could ‘there be? 


But a change in the method of life saving is forced upon the 

organization by the logic of events: 

Contrary to expectations, national conditions in the Near 
East remained so threatening that it has been impossible to 
return the hundreds of thousands of exiled refugees to their 
homes where they could become self-supporting or to gather 
the vast number of dependent orphans into anything but tem- 
porary orphanages. On the contrary, renewed atrocities have 
created additional hordes of refugees and added to the num- 
ber of dependent children faster than their needs can be met. 


This condition, they continue, applies not only locally but 
over practically the whole field of operations. 
‘Political conditions at the present time in most sections are 
chaotic, and in many parts new disasters threaten. Ana- 
tolia, Armenia, Kurdistan and Asia Minor are under the 
| government of Mustapha Kemel Pasha, the leader of the 
_ Turkish Nationalist Party with his capital at Angora. He 
has not agreed to the Treaty of Sevres. Mustapha had re- 


presentatives at the Premiers’ Conference in London in March, : ; 
but they did not at that time commit the Nationalists to any committee was established for. the purpose of finding ‘ 


: i) policy of protection for the minority populations in his domain. tious activities,” and $30,000 was appropriated to pay 
'- ‘What makes matters worse, even the protection hitherto ©*Penses of such findings. The hearings were ex parte. 
enjoyed by large numbers of Armenian refugees is on the point Committee assumed that there were ‘“‘various forces na 

of being withdrawn: work in the United States, and particularly within the { 
The French, who with the English have occupied Cilicia of New York, which are seeking to undermine and des 
for more than two years, are now reported to be withdraw- not only the government under which we live, but alse 
ing their military forces and turning the large Armenian very structure of American society.” In th 
populations, assembled there under allied protection, over to hearings aha ite ki y- _ in the course o1 
the control of the Nationalist Turks. Armenians constitute sh COM OT ATE. out of this report, says the ¢ 
the large proportion of the population of that area. The man, the work of the committee has been entirely free | 
French used Armenians as soldiers to help them subject the political or personal dissensions of any kind,?? ae ese 
country. These Armenian troops are now being disarmed anything at all, it means that wh Say i os 
before giving back the control to the Turks. The Turks are Jane Add F Hook when men and women) 
greatly incensed at the Armenians. .. . Gré ale Ch iM rem Fannie Fern Andrews, Et 
(agate 4 Sle aii Be ei ae eene balc ar A if 
It requires no very vivid imagination to anticipate what will Graham Brook R es A. Beard, Randolph Bourne, 
am Brooks, Robert W. Bruere, Luther Burbank, C 
Chapman Catt, Philander P. Claxton, Herbert Croly, _ 


happen unless some redeemer, as yet invisible, steps from the 
~ clouds. Panic prevails among the Americans who know that Dewey, John Lovejoy Elliot, Richard T. Ely, Irvine F 

. : ) ; he y, Lrving. FY 
Felix Frankfurter, Ernst Freund, John Hays Hem a 


_ their only hope of safety lies in flight. But where can they 
Hamilton Holt, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, David Starr Jo 


i) fun 
They cannot emigrate to a foreign country, for the most Helen K i 
of them are absolutely destitute, and no country will receive McCifien, © ie ce eel Fir rag 
them as refugees. They seem condemned by circumstances Ri Dy ottawa arker, George Foster Peabody, W 
auschenbusch, Carl Sandburg, Lillian Wald and the 
were being listed, among hundreds of others of all sorts 


beyond their control to certain death. 

America, say Dr. Barton and his colleagues, is in a position deciun 
escriptions, to be held up to the public, as supporter 
movements “seeking to undermine and destroy not only 


- to secure the protection required, if it acts promptly and 
\. decisively. But hardly a week ago, the American Congress al- . 
most unanimously decided to close the doors of our own coun- oe Sita abe - . . but the very structure of America 
try to the victims of religious persecution. Nor can Ambas- there Wasa found a single member of this 
_ sador Harvey’s speeches in London convey to the powers. pri- ative committee, or its learned counsel, who protested ag: 
marily concerned that the government of the United States this obvious distortion of the facts and this attempted 
wishes to participate in untangling the knot of the Near East JuSEICe. : He hey 
in the interest of its oppressed national minorities. Neverthe- Here are lengthy presentations of “revolutionary and 
“less, the committee feels that: versive movements at home and abroad,” told “in the 7 
Wee or organization’s own statement.” 


We can insist that England, France and Italy, who have 
incensed the Turk by depriving him of much of his choicest 


territory and created in him a spirit of revenge, shall now 


demand, and enforce the demand, that exiled and menaced 
_ peoples be restored to their homes and protected there. 


_ They ask [May 25, 1921!]: 
Charity may bind up wounds and pour in the oil of con- 


-solation, but has not the time arrived when the systematic 
creation of wounds be made to cease? [Italics ours.] 
Even now, 

, .. we do not assume to dictate to the President and to 
‘Congress what shall be their method of attaining the end in 
view... . What we ask is that they bring home to the Euro- 

pean powers a realizing sense of the fact that the American 

people are in earnest in their demands that these people shall 

be saved from utter destruction. ‘ ; 


Ne A : : 4 aes 
lea 5” revolutionary industrial unionism;? the “spre 
socialism in educated circles through pacifist, religio 


rganiza These include artic 
the “socialist movement in America,” with all its di 
and its various relationships with the “soviet regime’ 
Russia, actual and alleged; the “anarchist movement in A 


”? 


legiate societies, etc.,” the part which newspapers an 

periodicals, agitators and speakers, literature, “sub 
teaching” in schools, propaganda among Nestocs and 
action have had in “radical propaganda;” anil in 


1 Revolutionary Radicalism, being the report of the J ‘itt e ia 
mittee of the State of New York Investigating Seliacan Node 
volumes. Vols, 1 and 2, Subversive movements; vols. 3 and 4, 
measures. Published by J. B. Lyons Company, Albany, ; 

é fae, 


‘movements and measures. in America,” including, 
e told, the efforts of the government to keep out Rus- 
PAdenices s to protect freedom of speech and make it safe; 
our population of elements found to be seditious and 
cing. Here is a lengthy discussion of “organized labor 
apital and industrial problems,” including a history of 
unions and the efforts of the revolutionists to capture 
the plans of guild socialism, the “Plumb plan’ for re- 
ization of the railroads, and a consideration of the 
100d of a political party made up of workers and farm- 
Finally follow some two thousand pages filled with 
ams of “constructive activities in immigrant education 
itizenship training” from many states. These latter 
offer some valuable. materials to readers and teachers 
san use them without taking them too literally. 
t the: report as a whole reveals what is one of the great- 
eaknesses of our democratic organization of society in 
esent stage. “That is to say, the report was written by 
ts and legislators who, because they are officials of the 
tend to assume that they are the state, and that the 
-course of the future must be determined: by themselves. 
assume that the destiny of the commonwealth is secure 
g as their own ideas prevail, but that it is jeopardized 
any other sort of idea appears. Other ideas are suspect, 
seditious or subversive. Accordingly, there is nowhere 
se thousands of pages a single hint from this committee 
awyers or statesmen or politicians should learn anything 
hie materials or from our social unrest, except, of 
, how to make laws that will more effectively curb, 
‘ and suppress all such “seditious activities.” "Thete 
-cely a glimmer of understanding that there was or is 
ing worthy the notice of the state in the conditions out 
lich these agitations and “subversive” activities grow: 
are, one and all, importations from foreign centers of 
T propaganda, or the product of envy, hatred and dis- 
_ The future would be safe if all children were brought 
Saves the properly constituted instrumentalities of the 
ind its elected officials. It seems never to have occurred 
“members of this committee that they themselves could 
thing but in the right! — ea 
10 then is in the wrong! Some business men, by “‘tak- 
vantage of the situation to reap inordinate gain . . 
bute . . . to the social unrest which affords the 
1 a field of operation.” ~ ‘But this consideration is of 
moment. ‘The real difficulty is with our public teach- 
cluding instructors in our schools and colleges, editors, 
ers and social workers. 


ition) is paid | to the Sivas in Part One, Revolutionary and Sub- 
Movements, Abroad and at Home, Section II, American Conditions 
storical Review, Sub-Section V, Propaganda, Chapter I, Newspapers 
tiodicals, which quotes from publications ‘which are either frankly 
onary and seditious or those which show an apologetic. attitude toward 
ersive moyements.”” The Survey is No. 63 in this list. And quota- 
re made from articles or news reports on the general strikes in 
ge and Seattle, the Boston police strike and the demand for, the re- 
political prisoners to support the contention that it is the “type of 
ion’? which ‘‘on numerous occasions has adopted an apologetic attitude 
extreme radical activities.” On page 2005 along with the Freeman, 
ion, the New Republic, etc., the Survey is listed in a table of Liberal 
Published in New York City ‘Having Endorsement of Revolutionary 
» These may all- a what aid and comfort there is in the published 
n at the outset o the chapter on the press that it is not “sought to 
by their inclusion in this report that the comsnetier feels that they 
be suppressed or any curb put upon them.” 
ps the most damning item against the Survey in Mie view of the 
ee is a quotation from the late Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, of the 
er Theological Seminary, author of Christianizing the Social Order, 
ote that “if a man reads the Bible and the Survey, he ought to find 
1,” a friendly’ endorsement which we used to Prise regularly on our 
% 
activities of the editor of the Survey, as a citizen, in getting a hear- 
a “manifesto issued by envoys of the International Congress of Women 
Hague in 1915, in the organization of the American Neutral Confer- 
ommittee in 1916 and in the work 
5-1917 are Rind entered. Seer 


individual freedom and initiative.” 


of the American Union against 


ot: course, that lane Ru ayheYy ah we people Le 


have d pe laahe! service in support of traditional institutions | v, 
_ and the status quo. 


But there are others in’ each of these 
groups who are given to a “disjointed, unprincipled, unprac- 
tical or sentimental altruism which is doing much harm as_ 
practiced in university, in church, in philanthropic and in 
social circles,” and which “must be shown up or made to un- 
derstand the dangers of its efforts.” Hence, “the reeducation 
of the educators and of the educated ihakers must go hand in 
hand with the reorganization,” not of the state, society, indus-_ 


trial conditions and the like, but of our educational systems, ae 


so that education shall feeae a more effective tool for the © 
inculcation of the attitude of mind represented by such law- 

yers, statesmen and politicians as think they are safeguarding 
the future, but who, in reality, are merely trying to enact 
into permanence a state of mind which they have taken over 
from the past. “They say: ‘We cannot give the right point 


of view to our foreign populations and to our children unless . ai 


it is ingrained in all of us.” 

But the state is not everything in America. 
were once free. The Lusk committee attempts to read the — 
ministers their duty. The Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, makes 
reply: “Our apostolic predecessors were accused of turning 
the world upside-down; and whether the Lusk committee 
views us with favor or disfayor, we shall go on . .. until 
the world stands brotherhood-side-up as God means it shall.” 

‘The social settlements, also, come in for some fatherly ad- 
vice from the committee, which accuses them of being centers 
of radical activity and teaching. The committee is as empty 
of real understanding of the work of the settlements as it is of 
the real needs of our times. 

In dealing with war-time activities, the committee betrays 
complete lack of ability to understand conditions and move- 
ments. Its story of the pre-war “‘pacifist’’ movement, patched 
together of fragments of letters taken from files secured under 
police search, is a very thorough “restoration” of something 
that never existed on the earth or in the air or. in the waters 


under the earth. Nonetheless, having dug up these horrify- 


ing ghosts, something must be done about them. What shall 
we do? 

In addition to legislation shoud education, we ought ty 
have a “revival of religious and moral standards as the. basis 
of political and economic programs.” And we ought to get 
together for the purpose of protecting our ancient “‘ideals of | 
But getting together for 
the purpose of protecting individual freedom seems something 
of a contradiction. Jt is, and a dangerous one. “The very 
fact,’ we are told, “of organizing for social offense against © 
those who are attacking our life is in itself dangerous, because 


unless we are keen of insight, these very organizations are 


going to be, as they have been in the past, taken possession of 
by astute, hard-working, clear-headed (are there any such?) 


reyolutionists, and turned from purposes of reconstruction to 


purposes of contamination.” It’s an awkward situation! — 

But these volumes reveal, quite unconsciously, so far as 
their authors go, the most interesting of all clues to the solu- 
tion of our present political problems including the problems — 
of “revolutionary radicalism.’ Our statesmen of the Lusk — 


type are greatly concerned about the education of the rest of - : 


us. Should we not be equally concerned about the education 
of our statesmen? If we could develop a race of political — 


leaders who could understand economic and political questions, 
should we not be far on our way to the solutions we desire? 


These Lusk volumes are the sort of thing we have the right — 
to expect from the sort of men we select to do our political — 
“thinking” for us! Education is the solution of our problems, 
as this committee suggests. The question is: Who should be | 
edpented and who should do the teaching? 
Josery K. ies 


The hie Sey 


E have now entered upon the sixth week of the 
coal struggle, and no signs appear to indicate that 
the parties are nearer together than at its com- 
mencement. It has been a period pregnant with 
great events. It has seen the “triple alliance” break down; 
it has seen a conservative newspaper like the Times condemn 
the owners’ case and reveal a generous sympathy for the 
miners’ position; it has seen a spontaneous intervention by the 
House of Commons which at one time seemed likely to end 
the conflict. But, though the government has shifted its po- 
‘sition, there are no signs of an accommodating temper in its 
utterance. The lord chancellor has attacked the miners in a 
| speech which recalls the days of the Ulster rebellion in its 
-vehemence and absurdity. Austen Chamberlain has declared 
the strike to be political and not industrial in character. The 
_" prime minister seemed yesterday (in his Maidstone speech) 
to demand a type of settlement which he, not less than the 
owners, must know to be immediately impossible. Mean- 
while the dispute drags on, and British industries are slowly 
being starved out of existence. ‘T'wo million workers are now 
unemployed; two million more are on short time. The army 
reserves are still in being, and a white guard, known as a 
Defence Force, has been embodied. Very shortly, the cost 
to the taxpayer of government resistance will be greater than 
the cost of accepting the miners’ original demands. 
_ The issue at stake is not a simple one, and it is worth while 
_ to put it aa baldly as possible. Shortly before March 31, the 
owners announced the new terms on which they were pre- 
i a to work the industry. ‘These were: | 


‘District settlements based upon the ability of each district 
to oa Any pretence at a uniform wage was thus swept away. 
If South Wales mines were making a loss and Yorkshire mines 
a large profit, South Wales miners would suffer and Yorkshire 
miners receive an increment of wages. 


_ b. Reductions in wages which varied from 40 per cent in 
South Wales: and Somerset to a very slight reduction in South 
Yorkshire. Outside this last district, this would have meant 
'a decrease to a standard below that of 1914. It will be remem- 
bered that the first Sankey award [March 1919] was based 
upon the proved premise that the standard of 1914 was im- 
possibly low. The case for the owners was that the mines 
were now unprofitable; they were losing at the rate of one 
million eterling per week; and that the national settlement 
did not take account of differences in district conditions, 


The miners’ executive naturally declared itself unable to 
accept such terms; and on April 1, the pits were empty. They 
also took the unprecedented step of withdrawing the safety- 
- men from the mines and thus leaving them open to the danger 
of destruction by fire and water. ‘Their ground for so doing 
was that so direct a frontal attack could be met only by re- 
sistance of the most drastic kind. There is no doubt that this 
alienated public sympathy; indeed, Mr. Hodges himself ad- 
_ mitted that he was opposed to it. Probably it was forced 
upon him by the more extreme members of his board. Both 
the prime minister and Mr. Asquith insisted that the safety- 
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By Harold J. Laski 

[In his correspondence from London early in March, Mr. Laski interpreted the factors which would 
loom up when, on March 31, the British government relinquished its war-time control of the coal in- 
dustry instead of waiting until the close of the statutory period on August 31. 
in the SurvEY for April 2 (it had been delayed in the mails) in the very midst of the crisis and at a 
time when his prophetic analysis threw light on what lay back of the newspaper cables. 
ent article Mr. Laski sums up the situation as he sees it this month and gives his first-hand appraisal 
of developments in the interval, already briefly reported in the SURVEY and with which he has been 
closely in touch. In a third article he will deal with the probable outcome. —TuHE Eprror. } 


- government, without, at the moment, passing upon 


«This was brought out 


In the pres- 
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men must go back to me: before adjudication of thé dis 
was possible. Eventually, on the tenth of April, a com 
mise was agreed to by whigh the miners were not to inte 
with volunteer safety-men. By now the miners had taken 
further drastic step of calling upon the other members of 
“triple alliance” for-assistance. This was agreed to; | 
tion was postponed for four days (until Tuesday, April 
to enable the government to negotiate. A further postpe 
ment until Friday, April 15, was later agreed upon to 
what might be the outcome of the negotiations. It is) 
portant, in view of what occured, to realize that both | 
Thomas (of the National Union of Railwaymen) and 
Gosling (of the Transport Workers) insisted officially to. 


prime mnimieten upon their sense of the absolute rightnes 
the miners’ case; of their sense that the issue was a pl 
industrial one; and of their determination to’use the w 
force at the disposal of the “‘triple alliance” to secure) 
miners’ victory. At this point, the government embodied 
reserves, created a new corps, the Defence Force, and bre 
into play its skeleton motor transport organization for 
maintenance of the food supply. a 

On April 11 and April 12, the miners, the owners and 
government met in conference. At that time the miners j 
posed that a pool by means of a levy on profits per toi 
created to enable the poorer mines to be graded up to” 
level of the richer. They offered themselves to forego 2 
per shift, an equivalent of thirty millions sterling per % 
as the price of new terms. The owners rejected this. 


suggested district settlements to which @ national w 
board could be a party as an advisor. ‘This the men rejet 
since it was obvious that a merely advising body could. 
secure a national settlement. “The government then reje 
the idea of a pool because it would mean government con 
in the worst form and because it would penalize well a 
aged mines at the expense of ill managed mines. Mr. Hod 
in reply, pointed out that as to the first objection, if 
owners chose (as they did not choose) to cooperate with 
men there was no need for any government interfere 
all; as to the second, most differences in the cost of 
duction were due not to differences in management bu 
differences in geology. It was unfair to penalize the m 
in a poor coalfield for physical conditions he could not 
The prime minister remained unconvinced, and on 
Wednesday night it seemed as though the stage were se 
a strike of the “triple alliance.” f 

Thursday, April 14, was a day of peace effort. It culm 
ed at 10 o’clock in the evening in a meeting at the F 
of Commons in which Evan Williams, the president of 
Mining Association, stated the case for the owners. j 
created so unfavorable an impression and seemed so litth 
understand the position that a suggestion was made to 


. a saciakee who was 


tatement of his case. He was asked a number of ques- 
d finally the: question as to whether he would be will- 
‘0 discuss wages with the owners, the further questions 
pool and a national settlement being put, temporarily, on 
side. Mr. Hodges, speaking for himself, replied in the 
native. A deputation of members then waited at mid- 
t upon the prime minister to acquaint him with the new 
tion. The latter does.not seem to have welcomed their 
3; and, so far as one can gather, he seems to have re- 
d an independent interference upon the part of the 
se of Commons. Up to that private meeting, he had 
r, declined discussion on the ground that it might 
idice negotiation. On the Thursday, even Mr. Asquith’s 
nce had given way, and he’ had insisted upon | discussion 
the following afternoon. © 
“was unnecessary. Friday, April 15, was the day of 
t disaster the British trade union movement has so far 
yn in its history. It dawned with a wide-spread popular 
‘ance that as a result of Mr. Hodges’ “‘offer’”’ peace was 
in. But Mr. Hodges had not made an “offer,” he had 
d his opinion; moreover, he was not in a position to make 
offer. He was an official of the Miners’ Federation, and 
its executive was authorized to treat for terms. The 
ws’ executive met on the Friday morning and refused 
onfirm the suggestion Mr. Hodges had made. He re- 
| but was persuaded to withdraw his resignation. ‘It is 
‘that the motion ay reject his offer was carried by only 
vote. 
he scene then shifted to Unity House where the railway- 
/ and transport workers were in joint session. ‘Their 
ers had been profuse in expressions of loyalty to the 
srs, They were not a dozen hours away from what 
at prove to be a revolution. | It behooved them to act 
ly and dramatically. They did. At four o’clock Mr. 
mas appeared before the waiting pressmen and announced 
the strike was called off. The reason given was that, 
efusing to discuss wages without the pool and a national 
e settlement, the miners had turned an industrial into 
litical dispute. | N either railwaymen nor transport work- 
were prepared to fight for that issue. It ought to be 
sd, on authority which I believe to be ‘unquestionable, that 
ie “triple alliance” had waited two hours the government 
Id have given away. A majority of the Cabinet is said 
jaye favored that course. One member of the Cabinet 
certainly spoken with contempt of the conduct of the 
ers in the dispute. 
he shock of this desertion was beyond description. What 
q think, remarkable is that, outside the mean reactionism 
he Morning Post, not a single newspaper of any standing 
arded. the breakdown with equanimity; the Manchester 
ardian, in a yery notable leader, frankly wrote of it as 
isaster to the country. The miners were singularly reti- 
and it ‘is a great tribute to their character that no at- 
: beyond a formal convention in delegate meeting has come 
n them. The executive summoned the delegates from the 
fields for April 22; beyond that they kept silence. Neither 
4 Thomas fon Ms: Gosling offered any explanation of 
ir policy ; and that although the branches of their own 
poured in resolutions of condemnation upon them. 
delegate conference re-affirmed the original demands 
e miners and—in view of the breakdown a very notable 


: te att May 28, 1921 
Mr. fie was | 


carried his audience away with the ability shown in 
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“thing—passed a unanimous vote ue Eoatdence In Hodges. 
He richly deserved it. 


No organization in the trade union | 
world has been better served in a great crisis than Mr. 
Hodges has served the miners. He has been moderate, © 


straightforward, eloquent and thorough. He has presented ey, : 
his own case thoroughly and admirably; he has put his finger ene 


with unerring accuracy upon the weakness of the owners’ 
case. “When Mr. Smillie resigned the presidency of the 
Miners’ Federation, I did not think a successor could be 
found. But Mr. onde: has proved himself at every point 
as capable as his great forerunner. ue 
The sequel to the Miners’ Delegate Conference was a 
further meeting with the owners and the government over — 
which not Mr. Lloyd George but Sir Robert Horne pre- 
sided. That was, frankly, an unfortunate choice. Sir 
Robert Horne is an advocate and not a negotiator. He was 
suspected (I do not say with justice) of having already pre- 
judged the ‘issue; certainly he seems to have believea abso- 
lutely in the divine right of private ownership and the 
political nature of any dispute which did not turn upon ac- 
tual amounts in wages. He made the men a new offer: 
district settlements ;'a national wages board for advisory pur- 
poses; a grant to the industry of ten millions sterling on 
condition that a settlement was effected to last at least 
eighteen months.. The ten million was so to be used that 
the immediate reduction would commence at three shillings 
per day. When the subsidy was exhausted, the miners must 
depend upon district settlements according to the ability of 
each district to pay, with, of course, the additional proviso 
that within the stated period strikes were ruled out. It 
ought to be added that the owners made here the new con- 
cession of publicity for the facts of the industry. That 
is, five weeks too late, they offered a knowledge which, if 


‘offered on March 31, might have done much to diminish 
_the acrimony of the present dispute. 


The miners rejected the new offer, and, indeed, they had 
no alternative. Practically, they were offered a bribe of ten 
millions to forego their claims. But they had already lost 
more than ten millions in wages; and when the subsidy was 
exhausted, say at the end of June, they would be back at 
March 31 again with the additional weakness of being de- 
barred from striking. So, at the moment, the dispute stands. 

Outside the parties to the conflict, real efforts have been 
made to find a formula of settlement. Distinguished econo- 


mists like Sir W. Beveridge and Sir J. Stamp; great coal — 


experts like Sir R. Redmayne have all urged theories of a— 
tonnage levy (i.e., a pool on production) free from any | 
dangers that might be urged against the miners’ own scheme. 
It has been suggested that the Duckham report which urged 
unification of the colliery holdings be adopted by the goy- 
ernment. Lord Haldane has suggested a temporary settle- 
ment and the appointment of a small commission (say five) 
of neutral experts to report on the future government of the 
industry, the government pledging itself to accept such a 
report. So far the government has expressed no opinion on 
these plans. It has merely denounced the men. 
ers are determined to fight on; and neither the depletion of 
their funds nor the starvation of: their dependents has af- | 
fected their fighting spirit. If they are driven back to work, 
they will merely gird themselves up for a future struggle later. 
In a subsequent article I shall try to analyze the signifi- 
cance of the struggle, both in relation to the miners them- 
selves and to the general future of British trade-unionism. | 
London, May 9. | 
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f Ti is a far cry from the traditions of Plymouth Rock and 


home to the iron range towns of Northern Minnesota, 

gut I left the Vermilion Range with a distinct impres- 
sion that while the banner of civic development which 
the Pilgrim fathers held high over the settlements they scraped 
together out of the wilde ress three hundred years ago is to- 


“day drooping somewhat dispiritedly over some of those Mas- 


‘sachusetts towns, it is floating out more bold and free over 

some of these newer cities of the Middle West. 

Take Ely, for instance, on the Vermilion Range. Ely is a 
city: of 5,000 “‘with six miles of paved way,’ as its citizens 

will proudly tell you. It keeps straying off nevertheless, 


wherever one can see beyond the town, into an untamed a, 


“ness, varied by a hundred lakes. In Ely the automobiles move 
very fast and the cows very slowly. “The cows have learned, 
however, ‘to part company in their deliberate way and move 
aside reluctantly for the automobiles. People think nothing 
ee driving fifty miles to Eveleth to a Masonic opening and 


back again at four in the morning. No wonder they drive. 


fast—there is so much country to be covered. The people in 
Ely tell me you can drive both fast and carefully. As to that 
I cannot say. 

_. Whether they drive carefully or not the people are surely 
_ wonderfully hospitable. I have never seen women who worked 
| harder—the wives of the “leading citizens’ I mean. ‘They do 

_all their own housework, including the heavy cleaning and 
_ the washing and ironing. Domestic service is practically im- 
_ possible to secure. But in the evening do these tired: women 
‘slump off to bed? Not at all! Out they go to a study class 

(each ward in the city has its own) to learn the difference 
between the platforms of the Republican and the Democratic 
parties and all about the League of Nations. Moreover, there 
are social clubs, small groups of women who invite several of 
~ the school ee to join as members. ‘These clubs study 
art and the drama. I went to a meeting of one of them and 
learned everything about Gilbert Stuart—some of whose por- 
traits are hanging in the art museum of my own home city 
and about whom I was more than very vague indeed. I was 
grateful for the privilege of learning all about him, and more 
grateful to be invited to a party by the women he are study- 

ing him. In my home town we don’t invite a stranger to a 
‘ party unless we have seen her first at the Unitarian Church, 

and even then we vastly prefer to be sure that she “knows some 

one who knows some one we know.” 
wonderful and Inspiring. 


The city of Ely is rich bevond the wildest dreams of my © 


“own New England town. ‘The benevolent shadow of the 
_ Steel Corporation rests over the city government, benevolent 


in this case, because nothing less huge than the United States 


' Steel, it would seem, is financially equipped to operate an iron 
mine. (Witness the sad remains of the Lucky Boy mine, with 
_ plenty of good ore but not enough money behind it to get it 

out.) The mines pay 85 per cent of the taxes—huge taxes 
they are, too. For that reason, the citizens watch the city 

-government jealously to see that its offices are not captured 

by the mining interests. No doubt that is well. The result 

isa city council that is democratic in the extreme, in the sense 
that it is not dominated by the mining interests. Some of the 
aldermen, however, looked with doubt and misgiving on the 
_ Project, pending at the time of my visit, of appropriating, funds 
for the continued maintenance of dete war time community 
_ service center, which was an oldschool house admirably con- 
verted into a civic building, ‘There was, indeed, plenty of 
opposition to continuing the center—opposition from certain 
elements in the community which need not be analyzed here. 


firm for the recreation appropriation. 


every educational advantage that can be: had. 


‘matter of the tongue as of the heart. 


to see these women get ‘into politics! 


want and need,” 


The women of Ely are — 


_ to give them every chance. 


Not ow the leaders amons the Finnish women tae the town ; 
/They came before: 
city council in a body. They are among the firmest A 

can citizens I have ever met. They ae brought from | | 
land a fierce tradition of freedom and a determination to g 
Tf wea 
only tap the reservoir of the | contribution ‘dehy ‘women 
make to our country, Finland will make us more rich and 


forever. The Finns in Ely are shy about making this cont 


bution, shy, as who would not be, of pushing their way i 
a civilization not yet sufficiently civilized to. realize that: 
intelligent and educated women are no longer “foreigner 
And as to the less educated ones, their sons, too, volunt 
during the war. Patriotism would seem to be not so m 
Yet after the war, th 
But when 't 


mothers became just “foreigners” once more. 


leading Finnish women found that recreation does not 


“Just card playing and dancing” (for many of the Lut 
faith in these respects can aie Paritan the Pilgrim Fath 


that recreation means programs about Abraham Li 


and Finland and liberty, with community singing; that 
cause the community center is paid for out of public tax 
can be and must be made to serve all—then it was wonder 


There was one morning when a certain Finnish councilm 
uncomfortably seated on the top rail of the ticklish recreat 
fence, wondering on which side it was best to get down, 
telephoned to or. called upon by practically every man & 
woman in the town (the Finnish women leading) who 
for what their community center means. The consequel 
was that he was won over, and that at the meeting of the ¢ 
council that afternoon there was a landslide for — 


The city voted $7,500 for next year’s budget, besides 


$2,000 already appropriated for summer work by the Bo 
of Education. i 
The contribution that Ely, pee its example, i is mak 


this year to the cause of municipal recreation not only on 1 


range but all over the country, is not the size of its ap 
priation (which is indeed enormous in proportion to its 

lation as compared with that of other cities) but its emph 
on how the money is to be spent... ‘It is leadership that” 
one of the Finnish women said tome. “1 
other range cities are spending money on fine buildings 

recreation, but what are they getting for their money? y 
want a woman assistant (the head of the work in Ely 

man), some one to reach our girls.” _ Consequently out | 
budget of $7, 500, outside of the necessary expense. of coal 


fF 


janitor service, two-thirds of the entire sum is to be — 


expert recreational leadership. 
The night beh I left Ely I sede along the high 
to Tower. A brilliant, pink sunset hung in streaks across | 
wooded road, and coming down it was an old Finnish won 
with a white cloth around her head, a magenta sweater : 
a yellow skirt. She came slowly and laboriously from a rf 
and a half away, driving her nine cows home to the Chan¢ . 
location near the town. We smiled at each other a as we p 
She could speak only a few words of English, but her eras 
children are no more “foreigners” than are we of Pilg: 
stock. I cannot help hoping—and_believing—that per 
they will do a little better than we have done with our gr 
experiment in freedom. . At all events, the city of Ely me: 
ETHEL Horan 


Field Secretary, i 
Playground and Recreation dsheacbaieen of A merica. " 


| HE apprehensions of those who saw a big-stick 
_ threat in the movement for financial federation on 
the initiative of chambers of commerce or other 
groups of financiers and business men had some 
cca basis. 
f the federations in which funds are raised jointly will be 
ly to convince the observer that the objections are academ- 
and that the spirit of control is in fact conspicuously ab- 
' This may be in part because of their geographical lo- 
ation. The Middle West is the stronghold of old-fashioned 
aerican democracy, and the congenial habitat of the fede- 
ion idea thus far is there. . 

Vith a few exceptions, the flourishing federations are to be 
gund between the Canadian border and the Ohio, between 
he Niagara and the Missouri. Until the recent development 
Philadelphia, no city of more than a million had created 
general financial federation, although Jewish institutions 
ve found the principle: applicable even in the largest Cities. 
ae of the most extraordinary results have indeed been se- 
eo in towns of very moderate size. tae O., for ex: 


7 L Widdlevowra achee Ohio town of the same size as El- 
, but at the other end of the state, has also a remarkable 
chievement to record. Over a million dollars was raised 
here by the Middletown Chamber of Commerce for a civic 
und from nine thousand contributors, an average of about 
wo givers from each family i in town. 
current work and half of it came from the large indus- 


iations, but in fact, variation is almost the only charac- 
sristic which can be asserted with. confidence of the entire 
loverment. 
t it as an effort to impose a rigidly uniform type of money 
aising on all communities. . . 


ension that federations may exercise some kind of indirect 
r subtle control. over the policies of the institutions comes 
rom Father Le Blond, the director of Catholic Charities in 
‘leveland. He had mentioned in conversation some appre- 


ensions which he had at. the beginning but which had been 


tholly laid at rest by experience. I then asked him whether 


e thought there was any ground for the apprehension which . 


had frequently heard expressed, that, even if federations 
vere entirely successful financially, and even if the managers 
nd budget committees had every desire to be fair and just 
their dealings, nevertheless there might be some degree of 


ody oyer the internal policies, the actual operations of the 
arious | agencies. His reply was quick and wholly unex- 
ected. ees eine said, “T think ‘there is some probability 
4 that and I think it is a very good thing.” Further dis- 
ssion’ made it clear that this extraordinary clergyman saw 
full implications of his remark, and that he meant just 
he said. His view is of course based on the assumption 


e ine Slates How Not to Do It: Philadelphia, appeared in the 


| The Mid- West Spirit: Louisville’ 
, DY. Edward T. Devine 


senting the money-spending agencies. 


Open-minded observation of the operation 


Not all of this was 


rial establishments. These are cited merely as interesting 
Nothing could be more absurd than to repre-. 


By far the best answer that I have heard to the appre 


~-and that labor should be brought to participate and to feel 


conscious control by the money-raising and appropriating: 


‘met by interest on deposits. Educational work must be car- 


cond: of a series of four articles by Mr. Devine on Welfare Federa- | 
about 85 per cent of its contributions are “designated.” 


that the money-raising agency is a federation, really repre- Me 
What it comes to then et: 
is simply that the whole is greater and probably better than 
the part; that the community as a whole corrects the undue ee 
provincialism, or excessive institutionalism of a particular 

agency. It is just the unconscious but wholesome pressure 
which the sense of the common welfare exercises under 
normal conditions over the idiosyncracies of individuals. 
Variations are welcome but extreme or erratic deviations 
make the neighbors uncomfortable, and this is not a matter 
for regret but for congratulation. Control must not of 


course be arbitrary or unlimited but that degree of influence 
‘which the social agencies of the community as a whole may 
exercise through federation on the Y. M. C. A., 


the Red, 
Cross, the associated charities, or a Catholic, lewial or Prot- | 


estant hospital, is in the interests of progress and a rational “i 


conservatism. ey 

In the summary report of the meeting of the federations ni 
in New Orleans a year ago, it is recorded that “it was gene- vig 
rally agreed that the democratic form of organization is de- 


- sirable and that at least the member agencies and the givers 


should be represented on the governing board.” Opinions 
differed as to whether the chambers of commerce should have 
representatives. ‘The sentiment of those present was in favor 
of “an annual campaign” with, however, the greatest atten- 
tion to the preliminary work and to the organizing of per- 
sonnel, and inspiring the necessary enthusiasm and sense of 
responsibility. The ‘‘quota” idea should not, be carried in 
actual solicitation to the point of an insistence which might 
cause resentment. It was agreed that local partnerships and 
firms ‘should be exempt’ from solicitation; emphasis being 
placed on individual gifts. There was much difference of 


“opinion as to the advisability and possibility of securing gifts 
“from corporations with absentee ownership. 


While it was 
generally felt that such corporations had an obligation to the 
communities in which they do ‘business, sufficient knowledge 
was not available as to the degree of success in obtaining such i 
gifts and as to the feeling of the corporations themselves to 
justify any final conclusion. It was generally agreed that the | ty 
support of industrial (i.e., labor) groups should be sought 


that the organization is a community affair. House to house oR 
canvass by volunteer solicitors was favored with assignment nC 
of districts for the encouragement of fair competition and _ 
with careful arrangements to avoid irritation from unavoid- 
able duplication because of solicitation according to Boge uN 
and industrial divisions. iis 

A professional campaign manager is not usually employed, 
the recent experience in Minneapolis where the full amount 
desired was not obtained being an exception which seems not 
to disprove the soundness of the policy. Campaign cost — 
has in many instances been kept below 1 per cent and has been — 


ried on the year round to supplement the campaigns. Desig- 


nation of particular agencies by givers is not generally en- 


couraged, but in Cincinnati the council has adopted the policy — F. 
of encouraging if not practically urging designations and — 


. ‘The policy of appointing ak eT committees’ apo 
largely of laymen was approved. Their purpose is to bring — 


the agencies into closer relationship with each other, to es- 


and coordinated community program. 
The budget committee, which is the pivot of federation, is 
constituted differently in different cities. 
oy committee consists of thirty-five persons appointed by the 
president of the federation with the approval of the trustees. 
In Grand Rapids the budget committee consists of fifteen 
"members, seven of whom are elected by the agencies, seven 


by the contributors and one by the city Association of Com- 


merce. The sine qua non of a successful federation is a com- 
- petent, well organized, active budget committee. Careful 
study and scrutiny of the individual budgets is essential. Fair 
_ dealing and mutual confidence are insured by working out 
final budgets in round table discussion and not by arbitrary 
and unexplained final action on the part of a budget com- 
_ mittee. Care should be exercised to prevent “log rolling,” 
_ but it was the general experience that the member organiza- 
tions are usually sincere in the preparation of their budgets 
_and reasonable in accepting criticism of them. 
__ ‘These conclusions are presented as indicative of the under- 
_ lying spirit of the federations as they appear at work in the 
Middle West and elsewhere. They are not a product of the 
war chests—although in several places the success of the war 
_ drives gave an impetus to the federation plan. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that under the federation plan much 
_ larger funds have been raised than were collected by the 
agencies acting independently. 

Their remarkable financial success has been discounted in 
some quarters by the irrelevant and fallacious observation 
_ that they have not been able to get away from the 

_ method and that “drives” are becoming unpopular. It is pre- 
_ dicted that as we get farther away from the war the “drive,” 
i. e., the united intensive financial campaign in which all are 
asked to give once in the year but to give enough for all, will 
become increasingly unpopular. ‘This seems likely to prove 
a hasty prediction. The raising of money may be made edu- 
cational, as those who favor separate and numerous appeals 

_ themselves insist ; and the educational publicity of the federa- 
_ tions compares very favorably thus far with the numerous 
separate appeals. This publicity moreover is not limited to 
_ the campaign week or to financial needs. The strongest argu- 
_ ment in favor of federation is precisely the remarkable in- 
i crease in the amount of intelligent public discussion to which 
it gives rise. The columns of the newspapers, public meet- 
ings, and private conversation all bear evidence to this; but 
_ the final test is the number of well informed citizens who 
_ show that they take an interest in the public and private wel- 
' fare activities. Any individual observer may easily be mis- 
led in such comparisons, but for whatever it may be worth the 


writer records his own opinion that in this respect Cincin-, 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and other federation. 


cities compared most favorably with cities of similar rank in 
which federation has not taken place. 

Hostile critics of federation are always especially quick to 
point out any failure to secure from a joint campaign the full 
amount that the managers have set for their goal in that par- 
ticular campaign. It is said that since the federation is finan- 
3 cial, it must succeed at this point or it is a complete failure. 
a This is obviously unfair even in the case of a “community 
_ chest.” The comparison should obviously be with the amounts 


‘tablish standards, and gradually to work out.a well defined 


In Cleveland the 


“drive” 


iv 


_ raised prior to federation; or else, if there is any basis for es- 


_ the giving capacity or disposition which are wholly inde i 


ae with the amounts which ue at es pe i 
dent appeals. ‘There may be general conditions’ which. a: 


dent of the. method of appeal. Minneapolis failed to. 
the full amount for which the council asked for the pr 
year largely because the campaign, planned of course lo 
in advance, happened to coincide with a/ calamitous fall 
the price of wheat. ‘The question is whether separate appea 
would have done better. All campaigns this year will su 
from the general industrial depression. ‘The question is whid 
will suffer more, the agencies which are in federations « | 
those which are not. ‘There is no peculiar and exclusive ob: 
ligation on federations to succeed in their efforts. That 
ligation rests equally on all welfare agencies. They mus 
raise the money which they require or else abandon or 
strict their work. St. Louis has no federation but its Pro 
dent Association is finding it exceedingly dificult to raise 
budget. New York has’ no federation but the. Charity O1 
ganization Society of New York has announced the closin 
of its Bronx district office. I have yet to hear of any simi 
confession of failure in a federation city. 
Louisville, a'city of a little less than a quarter of. a mi 
lion, may be taken as an instructive example of the kind o 
federation which is neither limited to a “community chest’ 
nor yet deprived of the backbone which the financial func 
tion seems to supply. 
The Louisville Board of Trade, which corresponds with 
the chamber of commerce in many cities, has had for severa 
years a Charities Endorsement Committee. In Cleveland a 
so and in some other cities the endorsement plan precede 
federation, and in several cities, as in Memphis and Di 
Moines, it is still the chambers of commerce themselves t 
undertake through special departments to prevent fraudule 
soliciting and other recognized abuses by this and other mean: 
When the Welfare League, which is now in its third yea: 
was' created in Louisville, primarily as a federation for th 
raising of funds, the Charities Endorsement Committee was 
continued, where it was already located, in the Board ud 
Trade. It was provided that no agency should be eligible 
for membership in the league which did not have the em: 
dorsement of the Board of Trade’s committee, but it did not 
follow that all of the endorsed agencies would care to joi 
the league. ‘The separation of these two functions, in fac 
as well as in name, in this respect simplified the task of the 
league. The latter has no occasion to make enemies by - 
fusing admission to any charitable institution which desires 
to join. The league may devote itself wholly to the spec 
task of acquainting the community with the purposes : 
needs. of its constituent members and securing the funds which 
they require. : 
The thirty-one agencies in the league have budgets ‘by 1921 ‘ 
amounting to $536,012, of which there had to be raised by 
gifts $344,009. In addition to this, the Welfare League in 
the year 1920 had a deficit of $51,561, incurred because i 
tried to get along without a financial campaign. This m 
a total of $395,570 to be raised in contributions for 19 
By May 15, $336,000 of this had been secured, leay 
$60,000 still to be found. By that time, however, it had 
been clearly demonstrated that through the cordial coopera - 
tion of the member organizations in keeping down their ex- 
penses, at least $20,000 less than had been estimated wou 
be required to run the organizations during 1921, so th 
their current expenses for the year will not be more: th 
$324,000 in contributions. This full sum has already b e 


vi 


the Aeace ; in two, i in 1921, and cepese to y aldsy it” ae 
ely in the campaign for 1922, which has been set for the 
ek of November 15-22. 

The league publishes an exceptionally interesting booklet 
eighty-eight pages. The following paragraphs deal with 
; program of the league for the year ahead: 


During the year we ‘shall work for the development of all 
jossible economies in the leagued organizations, through pro- 
noting: the increased use of the Central Purchasing Bureau, 
nd of the Social Service Exchange; through a study of dieta- 
‘with a view to getting the maximum food value for the 
east expenditure; and through an attempt to standardize all 
ther supplies so far as possible, to get the best article for a 
iven purpose at the least cost. 
We shall attempt to make our work as effective as possible, 
hrough developing additional trained workers ; through ap- 
lying the highest possible standards of service to all our. 
york ; through careful cooperation on individual cases of need 
yi all agencies concerned; and through cooperative action on 
unity problems by means of the Community Council’s 
Rinceonal committees.” 
We shall attempt so far as possible to lessen the number 
£ people who require aid, through a disease-prevention and 
ealth-promotion campaign to be carried on by the Louisville 
inti-Tuberculosis Association, now released from the burden 
f supporting Hazelwood Sanitorium : through the extension 
f the Public Health Nursing Association’s service on a pay 
asis to families above the poverty line; through promoting the 
se of the Psychological’ Clinic in detecting the feeble-minded; 
irough helping to keep in school until. properly trained, child- 
en who otherwise would go to work before their time and 
ever become anything but unskilled, low-paid workers; through 
ncouraging our settlements and other agencies which build 
turdy, self-reliant citizenship in people who have not yet come 
) need charity or become delinquent; and through encouraging 
eople who have not yet come to actual need, and in whose 
ases further difficulties can be avoided by prompt service, to 
vail themselves of the advice on domestic problems offered 
y such “case-work” agencies as the Associated Charities. 
Just as soon as anything above the funds needed for carry- 
1g on the leagued organizations on their present basis can be 
aised,. we should extend to the borders of Jefferson County 
ve services of the Associated Charities, the Public Health 
lursing Association and the Children’s Protective Association. | 
‘We should as soon as possible provide also an agency for « 
le care, training and vocational placement of crippled and 
therwise physically handicapped people. 
We should develop a children’s bureau, to serve all the child- 
en’s institutions in the city. It should ascertain the full facts 
oncerning all applicants for admission to these institutions; 
eep in touch with their parents or guardians, if any, while 
ley are in these institutions; find family homes in which these 
nildren may be boarded out or placed. for adoption as soon as 
ossible . . . and supervise these family homes. 
We should provide for unmarried colored mothers institu- 
onal care of the same order as that now provided by the Sal- 
ation Army Susan pRecd 2 Home and Hospital for white 
others, » 


Che estar aie Jewish as well as Catholic and Prot- 
int agencies. Unlike Cleveland, it does not include the 
1 Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and other national agencies, 
the funds for foreign relief; and there are several local 
ncies which for one reason or another prefer to remain 
side the movement. Some of them may think that they 
better financially as free lances. More often, however, 
s because they are apprehensive that SEO: the re- 
nsibility for raising funds will mean that kind of control 
the money raisers—that limitation on their own sovereignty 
vhich we have already discussed. 
‘rom the financial point of view this is not a serious hand- 
> to the league or its members, but from the point of 
4 of community organization it presents a situation which 


been met by the creation of a larger and distinct Com- 
In this body practically all of the civic and — 


nity Council. 
ritable agencies, whether members of the league or not, 


are welcome and are participating. 
league, just as its other constituent members are, and is thus 


work, health, housing and city planning, 
creation, social hygiene, and county welfare problems (i.e, 
_ In these committees, directors, of- 
ficials, paid and volunteer workers in the numerous public — 
and voluntary agencies consider their common problems, ex- — 


It is financed by the 


free of the necessity of asking dues or contributions. ‘This 
council conducts certain service departments—a_ confidential 
exchange, a psychological clinic, and a central purchasing 
bureau. It has also numerous standing committees: as for 
example, on child welfare, family welfare, 


outside the. city limits). 


change experience, investigate new or current needs, and in 


general promote the art of cooperation by practicing it. Some 


of these committees may assume administrative duties, such as 
securing volunteer entertaining ‘‘talent”’ 
folks’ homes and hospitals, or the enactment of a new housing 
law. A committee like that on city planning may have its 
own paid secretary. Other committees will be content to 
recommend plans which existing agencies will undertake to 
carry out. 

The point of chief interest for the present inquiry lies in 


‘the relation between the community council and the welfare 


league. Even in Louisville the impression seems to prevail 


that there is something anomalous—not quite orthodox and. 


regular—in the historical sequence of the founding of these 
two bodies. . The first attempt to create a council within the 
league itself was not successful. The present council appears 
to be working well. It succeeded in securing the passage of 
an improved housing law and has undertaken the ambitious 
task of working out a city planning program. Its secretary, 
R. A. Hoyer, believes that the ideal sequence is the reverse 
of that followed in Louisville; that a city should “begin with 
a non-financial federation or council and keep away from 
money raising until the various organizations have become 
acquainted and have learned to work together. Then the 
organizations that desire to raise money jointly can do so, 
coming together just as the organizations desiring to do child 
welfare work come together.” In other words, ‘the money- 


‘raising function should be carried on under a budget com- 
mittee wach should be much like any other functional com-- 


mittee.” 


Although this sounds reasonable and is in accord with the. 


procedure recommended by the highest authorities, there is 


very little in the actual experience of federation cities to 
Minneapolis is one conspicuous example of 
the transformation of a “functional” council of social agencies 
into a finaricial federation, or—if one prefers to put it that 
“functions” of that 


support it. 


way—of the development alongside other 
of raising money by joint appeal. The earlier experience 


of the secretary of the Minneapolis Council, Otto W. Davis, — 
lay in the field of family social work, improved housing, etc., — 


and he naturally regards it as fundamental “‘that money rais- 
ing should rest ultimately on the group which controls the 
money spending. Otherwise it would become necessary to 
educate each group separately and the results are less satis- 
factory because of the mutually exclusive lines of experience.” 
He sees also, and in this he would have the support of the 
federations in general, that the agencies, as a united group, 
should “be closely related to the money-raising efforts” in 
order to secure “the most intelligent consideration of the 


pros and cons with relation to increases of budgets, the need — 


of special studies, etc.” Cincinnati’s Council of Social 
Agencies also functioned in other directions for a year or two 
before assuming the joint raising of funds. 
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neighborhood - ? 
mental hygiene, re- 


for orphanages, old’ 


. SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


New Memurements in Private Scho bis 


-'T is perhaps fairly safe to say that our private schools 

are the places where a majority of the pupils are “very 
superior” and high-grade-mentality children. This does not 
‘signify that these schools are necessarily better than the pub- 
lic schools. By no means. It is just the result of the process 
of selection: These places are expensive, in many cases ex- 
clusive, and hence can be afforded only by those parents who 
have been materially successful. Intelligence, though not the 
only cause, is at any rate one of the greatest factors in mak- 
ing for such success in life. We infer therefore, that on 
- the whole these children having the forces of a favorable 

heredity behind them as well as good home environment are 
certainly a selected group. 

‘The question, however, arises: How far do these schools 
take this fact into account in their provision for these chil- 
dren? Though the larger and more richly endowed private 
schools with progressive educators at the head, being unhamp- 
ered in experimentation, have in the past undoubtedly made 
“most valuable contributions to educational practice, we feel 
“inclined to believe that they are the exceptions rather than 
the rule. And one wonders whether the majority of private 
schools are not still rather conservative in their isolation, and 
-tather chary of new ideas. 

Educational measurement, though still in its infancy, has 
done a great deal to limit our field of error and random ef- 
forts in the schoolroom. A standardized foot-rule will in 
every case be less liable to error in the measurement of a par- 
ticular length than would be a piece of elastic held in the 
hand. The same analogy applies to our school work, 


tion as well as the feasibility of applying the most recent 
methods of educational measurement and classification to the 
small private school, and to show a means of rescuing the 
_ bright child from the evils of the old-time methods of grad- 
ing and classification. 


grading and. promoting pupils on the basis of chronological 


_dren, and the less recent work of Holmes, School Organiza- 
tion and the Individual Child. Except in the legal sphere 
where compulsory attendance laws operate, chronological age 
will have little consideration in the future of education. 
Many are realizing that it is about as sensible to grade chil- 
_ dren by the sizes of their shoes as to do so merely by their ages. 
As an example, we may cite the Foxwood School, Flush- 
ing, L. I., which has recently been wholly reorganized, the 
pupils having been classified on scientific lines. The step has 
been entirely justified by the results and is worthy of being 
followed. 

_ At the invitation of Elizabeth D. Curtis, the principal, a 
thorough survey was made of the whole,school some time ago. 
It was found that almost 50 per cent of the children were 
at least one grade, 14 pet cent two grades, and 8 per cent 
three grades below where they ought to have been working 
by virtue of their real ability. 

_ We based our regrading of the children on three facts: 
va. The child’s intelligence as registered by the Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet tests, and by the national intelligence test. 
The child’s advancement in the ordinary school subjects as 
shown by various educational tests. 

‘ce. The teachers’ judgment: The teachers of each class were 
asked to rate the children in the order in which they would — 
promote them. ‘This factor made some allowance for the 


-child’s social adaptability in a given grade, which the tests 
_ manifestly do not measure. 


'cellence against bright pupils like these who constitute 


The following will be an attempt to point out the obliga-— 


Educators are slowly beginning to realize the absurdity of 


age, as shown.in Terman’s The Intelligence of School Chil- 


By proper “weighting” and a statistical bs hinatne of t e 
three factors, we can say pretty definitely where a child be 
longs in the school! since the same tests. ee given from 
third to the eighth grade, / 

On the intelligence side we found that we had to As 
as highly selected a group as one can find almost anywh 
The average intelligence quotient /of the whole school « 
about a hundred children is 124. Eight per cent have 1Q’s ( 
telligence quotients) above 150, among whom was one e 
year-old girl: with the phenomenal IQ of 188. ‘Thirteen 
cent of the children are over 140/1Q; that is of “near” gen 
or genius mentality. Almost 50 per cent registered as “‘y 
superior,” that is above 125 1@. 

Now, and this is my chief point, grading children by ch: 
nological age as most of these schools do, is a crime par ex 


majority in this school. Mastering the work more quickly 
than the slower members of the class, the bright ones lie down) 
on the job, often sham industriousness, and grow into 1 
habits of work. Very soon discipline becomes a problem 
the class, as has actually been the case in this school, for 
genuity will find an outlet somewhere; and if the prope 
way is lacking the unfortunate teacher will be the victim 
As was found in this school, and as I daresay will be the 
case in any school that has exceptionally bright pupils, quit 
a large number of the pupils are actually a grade or t 
ahead of other pupils of the same age. Nearly all this ga 
however, is made in the first year or two of school life. 
ter the first year they are held down to the one-grade-one-year 
pace of average children. And we forget further that the 
school work to be covered in a school year is adjusted to the 
average child, varying from 95 to 110 IQ. When therefore 
we have to do with a group of children as at this school, 
per cent of whom are above 110 IQ, some other mode 
procedure is essential. 
The survey showed that some pupils, for example, ae 
fourth grade exceeded the standard for the seventh grade 
and some of the sixth that of the eighth. It was manifestly 
impossible simply to put these pupils right up into thos 
higher grades, since the different grades represent definite 
amounts of work, for example, in geography and histo y; 
which have to be covered. Work is work, and even in 
brightest cases cannot be merely taken for. granted. So 
established interim-classes in which the brighter pupils ar 
carried over the gaps more rapidly, and individual attention 
is possible. ‘The school is well-staffed—not more than t ten 
pupils to a teacher. Hence, this can be more readily carried 
out than would have been the case in a large public schoc 
Moreover the subject-matter has been considerably enrich 
and some of the children are really doing remarkable wo 
on the artistic and expressive side, that is, in little school pl 
To begin with, all the teachers did not seem to like 
idea, and for the: first few days of the new regime, t 
Seen to be a little mixed up. In fact a few of the tea 
ers, evidently already harrassed by the way such tests so 
times haye of disturbing the peaceful serenity of the institu: 
tional routine, were on the point of rebelling, maintaini g: 
“Tt is impossible.” The principal, however, knowing th 
this was only temporary, was firm, and a week: or two I: 
when I visited the school those very same teachers testi 
to the fact that a new spirit seemed to have come over 
school. Both pupils and teachers found new zest in the 
work. It had a most salutary effect not only on those 


i 
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V My. just eat the stuff.” In not a net case 
io third to the eighth grade where the promotion was 
these tests has there been a need to revise any of 
notions. 

means for nelitsineation ‘such a "survey is A clwable 
ostic ‘purposes: 4 

the Geueipal to see just exactly where in the school the 


For 
Ss and where the weak points lie; in what subjects and 
ia what Aan the standards have been reached and where 


1 pee to eae he a and to prevent fruit- 
less drilling on processes ak have already been iia mas- 
a. mn 

‘ 


Shools may, i reason of their fence be liable 
9.0n in their own sweet may, develop in askew fashion, 
errors without their ever intending to, or without 
owing about it. The norms set up by these tests 
sucha school to check itself up with the rest of the 
in a pretty accurate way, and while it may follow 
} own methods and ideals, it may preserve its balance 
gards the fundamental things. 

entific classification, therefore, accurate diagnosis, and 
fant comparison are three of the ways in which the recent 
ces in educational measurement may aid the private 
ol to do dustice .¢ to the bright pupil. 


Ri. nant JE. G. MALHERBE. 


: niversity. as Soda Wiorher 


‘A university supported by the state for all its people, for all 
sons and daughters with their tastes and aptitudes as varied 
mankind, can place no bounds upon the lines of its endeavor, 
ye the state is the irreparable loser.’—From the inaugural ad- 
ess of Charles Richard Van Hise, late president of the Uni- 
rsity of Wisconsin, 


EN today it is unusual to Miscover a university bic 


d program of social work throughout the towns and cities 
tate. vee 
Is there iota aad dental inspection in your school?” 
efective children specially provided for?” “Is there 
sed recreation for high school pupils : ?” “Has. your 
an efficient health officer? A visiting nurse?” ‘These 
amples of questions suggested for study in a bulletin 
shed by the Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
1 for the use of the parent-teacher associations which the 
ersity i is organizing throughout the state. Five thousand 
es of the bulletin have been sent without charge to the 
ae of the State of. Wisconsin. "Work for the school; 
k for general community betterment; and a serious study 
ch subjects as the nature of youth and problems pertain- 
to it, municipal organization, and the problems of munici- 
vernment are the lines of effort which are advised. 
special section of the bulletin is devoted-to rural parent- 


"associations have been organized by the Extension 
is io during the past few 3 years. A social worker devotes 


ganz ing. and es the work, _which i is 


activity ty, Poa is cies one d fap of the scheme for 
ane social mark which. the acne Division i is carry- 


'-ments; municipal welfare departments; 


e a huge state welfare department, is carrying out a 


Sag 7s 


eke fhe! initiative. The Bureau of Community Developaient 
of the Extension Division conducts training institutes for lead- 


ership i in recreation. It fosters an interest in pageantry, com- 
munity drama, and community music as desirable forms of 
community self-activity, offering an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of a more wholesome and united community spirit. 
Another service rendered by this bureau is that of providing 
communities, on request, with a course of musical records for 


the phonograph, constituting instruction in the appreciation of 


music; a valuable file of music of all types; and a carefully 
selected list of Plays suited to amateur production. The chief. 
of the bureau is in constant demand to assist in the organiza- 
tion of community activities. 


Various forms of health work are carried on by the divisions i > ‘ 
Mothers are instructed in home nursing and the nutrition of © 


children through intensive correspondence courses. Nurses 
are sent out to such study groups to give practical demonstra- 
tions. ‘Pamphlets are sent out by the thousand and used 


throughout the state, such as one for use in the weighing 


and measuring of undernourished children in public schools, 
and another to serve as a chart of information and instruction 


‘in fighting communicable diseases among school children. 


“What cities provide school lunches?” “Under whose 
charge are they usually conducted?” “How are they main- 
tained?” These are among the questions, which are answered 
by the Bureau of Municipal Information of the Extension 
Division. Studies are made by the bureau of the various 
milk ordinances, including provisions for pasteurization and 
tuberculosis tests; of the relative effectiveness of different 
plans of censorship of motion pictures; regulations governing 
the inspection of dance halls and the appointment of city 
policewomen; curfew ordinances; inspection in the schools; 
free legal aid bureaus maintained by the city; municipal work- 
houses; municipal free employment bureaus; health depart- 


commissions. Comparative analyses are made of the practices 
of certain cities whose experience may be of value to other 
cities which have not yet embarked on such undertakings; and 
these studies as well as ordinances, articles, technical papers, 
and other material are lent upon request to city officials and 
interested citizens. 

Another avenue of information to the people of the state 
is the Department of Debating and Public Discussion which 
supplies bulletins and package libraries on all current subjects 
to the number of a thousand a month. ‘Chis department works 
in close cooperation with the local libraries, supplementing 
their material. Each package sent out by the department is 
selected with particular regard to the occasion and to the type 
of individual using it, and the material and references are 


_ kept complete and up-to-date. We 
By suggesting’ subjects for discussion to various orgamiza- 


tions and clubs and by providing suitable material, this de- 
partment exercises a great influence on the direction of thought 
in the state. : 

In its departments of sociology and economics, statistics, 
vocational education, manual arts, psychology, and mental — 
hygiene, the university has tremendous resources which can 
help both employer and employe groups to work out plans 
of increased industrial efficiency and amicable cooperation. The _ 


Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Relations of the Ex- ee 
tension Division has been established recently for the purpose — 


of inducing these-industrial groups to avail themselyes more 
fully of the resources of the university and also for the pur- 


‘pose of furnishing advice and assistance in non- -controversial ro 


matters. pertaining to industry, such, for instance, as in making — 
studies of the ratios between jobs to determine ‘the degree of. 


skill and effort required for their proper performance and the 


appropriate wage levels. Reports are circulated showing suc- 
cessful methods in the handling of controversies relating to 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 

The Ectetision Division stands ready to conduct a course 


/ 


Nesta 


and city planning 


08: instruction in Soo ork | in domaine Tes ture tunity | 
people register for such instruction. — 
-a course, even though they do not enter social work as a:pro- 
fession, will nevertheless form a nucleus for volunteer effort” 
- and intelligent understanding of social problems in each com- 
munity where the course is conducted. 
Lending educational motion pictures to the extent of 8,000 
bookings a year; arranging public lecture courses of university 
talent and scheduling lyceum courses in communities where 
there is a dearth of amusement resources; conducting post- 
_ graduate clinics in various towns so that local physicians may 
have the advice of specialists on particular cases and learn 
through practical. demonstrations of the newer methods of 
diagnosing and of treating disease—these are some of the 
other activities in the field of social work carried on through 
the Extension Division. 
Today we are beginning to conceive the real function of 
the public school to be training for effective citizenship, and 
in order to accomplish this result we are extending the work 
of the school into the home, through our school nurses, and 
attendance departments. Does this work in Wisconsin fore- 
shadow a similar development in our institutions of higher 
education? Have we begun to realize that a well rounded 
program must include the training not only of children and 
youths to effective citizenship, but of adults as well? Are our 
universities about to discover that their work, too, should ex- 


forts in the communities throughout the state to make healthier 
men van women and to produce a higher type of citizenship? 
Epwarp D. Lynne. 


_ Accident-Preventing Education 


Modern environments afford many opportunities for meeting 
accidents. The automobile is said to have divided the popula- 
tion of the city into two groups, the quick and the dead. If we 
accept this modern environment as inevitable, we must prepare 
children to meet its exactions. Mr. Herdman, who is general 
manager of the Oregon and Columbia Basin Division of the 
eked Safety Council, here presents that side of the problem. — 
Editor 


Heyy in Oregon we have been compelled by law to 
teach in our schools fire prevention, that is, the conser- 
vation of property; but to that subject of infinitely greater 
importance, the conservation of human lives, we have given 
little heed. This, the saving of human life by the elimi- 
_ nation of some of the causes of its destruction, is relatively 
new. ‘True, we have spent much time, money and effort in 
controlling the disease problem and in removing or reducing 
the likelihood of unnecessary loss of life from this cause. 
_As a nation, we are just awakening to the fact that the con- 
servation of human life by the prevention of accidents is an 
_ equally important field of endeavor. 


jects of peace is to create and conserve. And yet, as the 
bs following figures will show you, our peaceful pursuits are 
_ more deadly to human life than were the war measures of 
_ our enemy. During the nineteen months that America was 
_ participating in the World War, 50,150 American soldiers 
were killed. During the same time here at home, pursuing 
_ the occupations of peace, 126,000 American civilians were 
__ killed. In these same nineteen months 200,000 American 
soldiers were wounded in battle, in the pursuit of war, and 
_ 2,000,000 American civilians were wounded in peaceful pur- 
suits. In other words, two and a half times as many were 
killed, and ten times as many were wounded in the pursuits 
_ of peace as in the pursuits of war. Last year here in Ameri- 
_ ca, following our usual vocations and avocations, we killed 
_—I use the word “we” advisedly—82,000 men, women and 
children. And of these 15,000 were children under fifteen 
years of age. 
_ mit to be taken, by accidents in the United States is 222. 


al wee i 
persons. 


‘The graduates of such — 


tend beyond the four walls of an institution and involve ef-" 


_ The object of war is to kill and destroy. One of the ob- 


The daily toll of lives which we take, or per-- 


nie 1910 pes were ene BchGne 
biles in every 100,000 population, and in/1920 there ™ 
probably been killed 12 in every 100,000 population. 


knell of a:‘man, a woman or a little or d slain ipl an ai 
mobile. 

Let me flash the Portland record Leto you. ind 
there were 2,200 traffic accidents. In) 1920 there were 10x 
such accidents. ‘That means there’ i is one traffic acci 
every 38 minutes, during the trafic day of 18 hours. LE 
year there were 1,238 persons injured and 28 killed in traf 
accidents in the city of Portland. / Literally, every one of 
who leaves this building today faces death or injury as soo 
as he steps onto our public streets. “The deadly six-shoo 
in the hands of Daredevil Dick has been pretty well put) 
of business, but the equally deadly four-, six-, eight-, twel} 
cylinder weapon in the hands of Reckless Richard and - 
less Helen is reaping its incteasing daily number of victims. 

As to the industrial situation: In the logging indus 
alone for the two-year period ending June 30, 1920, thi 
were 4,245 time-lost accidents. One hundred and f 
three met death; 10 were permanently, totally disabled 
were partially disabled; 3,815 were temporarily disa 
‘These accidents caused a loss to the men injured of 1,317, 
working days, or 2,180 working years. ‘That is to say,” 
time of a gang of 1,000 men for over two years was lost ? 
cause of accidents. f 

We have, indeed, our Eompencanien law to take care 
our injured workmen and their dependents. We have 1 
habilitation laws for reeducating industrial workmen wl 
have been permanently disabled in one industry and render 
unfit to continue in that industry. Such laws are gené 
throughout the country. ‘They are an evidence of the rous 
public and industrial conscience. But with the characteris 
American method of attack, we are dealing with effects ra 
than with causes; and unless we supplement the work 
these compensation laws, we shall continue to have the ca 
before the horse. In other words, our duty lies not mer 
in providing and continuing such laws as these, but in redu 
ing the number of cases in which either of these need” 
called into operation. In short, our duty is to prevent 
accident rather than to pay for it. 

It has been demonstrated, beyond the slightest doubt 
accidents can be prevented. Employers have demonstrat 
that 80 per cent of the accidents which happen are prevél 
able. One-fourth of these preventable accidents may | 
avoided by the installation of the proper safeguards on da 
gerous machinery and in hazardous places of work, and t 
other three-fourths by the education of the workmen. 

Educators at once appreciate the difficulty that this’ ki 
of education presents. Involved in it are the uneduca 
and reeducating of adults. “This means overcoming carele 
ness, indifference and inattention, and the substitution 
‘habits of caution, interest and attentiveness. Difficult as. 
is, however, it can and has been done in plant after pla 
both hazardous and non-hazardous. is 

The officers of the Oregon and Columbia Basin Divs 
of the National Safety Council conceive the problem to _ 
even greater than this. More important than the overan 
ing of bad habits in adults, is the forming of right habits 
the young. We conceive it to be our duty to prepare for 
future reduction of accidents as well as to accomplish a pr 
ent reduction. In other words, we are attempting to fo 
stall this appalling toll of life and limb among this and sl 
ceeding generations. Instead of ignorance and bad hab 
born of ignorance, we want knowledge and prudence, — 

To this end we sought the cooperation of our state sup 
intendent of schools, J. A. Churchill. After a conferer 


Ww sis in the aieaie ne Ne curriculum, 
does mean educational material and methods coordi- 
with a subject already in the curriculum. In Mr. 
chill’s judgment, the most feasible and ready means of 
lucing this work is in the course in civics which ex- 
from the primary through the eighth grade. In co- 
ating. safety education with civics, we secure a recogni- 
of the undoubted fact that safety is not a fad bere a 
‘obligation. It is no longer a personal matter, but a 
of good citizenship... The course has been nrepared 
y by a committee of 
chosen from among_ 
yest teachers in the 
- The work is con- 
ive, positive. It seeks 
velop in the child, 
ae but Heht 
of thought and ac- 

- The aohais is 
1 on the positive 
r than on the nega- 
—on safety for the 
rather than on safe- 
9m accidents. 
presenting this sub- 
I have dwelt on the 
mics of it and have 
many statistics. I 
Jone so to show that. 
ork is founded on the concrete a of life, and. that 
ng safety is complying with the modern demand to knit 
tion into the fabric of real -life. 

HucuH H. Hee: 
tland, Ore, 


e . International High School 


bs aoriter of this article, a mative of Denmark who has spent 
bast twenty years in America, has just returned from a wisit 
is homeland—Editor. 


‘ORLD events increasingly emphasize the interdepend- 
ence of mankind. Our fates are interrelated. — All parts 
» world rely on each other. No single part can get on 
ut the other. International understanding only will 


p that mutual sympathy among nations for each others’ . 


alization and that wore and Apna so much de- 
by allie et 

w small we get to rideesand one another? An answer 
$ question is being attempted in the International Peo- 
Tigh School of Copenhagen, Denmark. ‘This school will 
September 15, with a corps of efficient teachers and 
its from various parts of Europe; and the hope has been 
sed that America also will be represented. The reali- 
of this ambitious plan came about through the tireless 
; of Hegermann-Lindencrone, son of the former Danish 
sador to the United States, now in the Ministry of Edu- 
, and Peter Manniche, principal of the school. 

motive behind the establishment of the school in Den- 
is quite obvious. Denmark’s location between England, 
any, and Russia; its neutrality during the war, its areal 
ificance and its non-political ambition make this little 
y especially fitted to receive students from the big na- 
that took part in the war. Moreover, Denmark is al- 


the home of the People’s High School, and the new | 


will proceed along the lines of those traditions which it 


ion to be made 


This. does not | 


Fiode of the International Pane, Hie School, to open aah 15, in 
Helsingor, Denmark 


- possible 


“OF bee Coles upon “ods the school is Wanton: Mr. 
Manniche says: 


Spiritually considered, the school is built upon three funda- 
mentals, namely: 

Love of neighbor spreads its influence over national bound- 
aries. 

‘Love of God towers above all differences between peoples. 

i Society i is like a human body whose separate parts work each | 

in its peculiar way toward a common existence, 

_In harmony with these fundamental considerations our practical » 
aims are these: 

The school will receive pupils from foreign countries and 
endeavor to awaken in them a mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy that they will carry to their homelands. 

The school will not exact any sectarian affiliation of its 
teachers but it will seek to 
employ those who are led 
by a belief in a rebirth of — 
the Christian philosophy, | 
in a democratic direction 
of a supra-national spirit, 
as a means to a regenera- 
tion of our social life. 

While the school will be 
independent of any politi- 
cal party, it will emphasize 
the importance of working 
together toward a just so- 
lution of social and inter- 
national problems. 

Fairly mature young 
people regardless of sex, 
religion or politics with a 
good common school edu- 
cation will be admitted 
without examination. Stu- 
dents from trade unions, 
cooperative movements, Y. 

M. C. A.’s, and other societies will be especially welcome. It 
_ is expected that such’students will plan on at least one year’s 

stay. 

In its method of work, the school will continue the traditions 
which the Danish High School has created. ‘Those traditions 
simply stated amount to this: 

The school is ethical in purpose, personal in its methods, 

and individualistic and liberal in principles with social under- 

standing kept constantly in view. 

The English dormitory system will be used to house the 
pupils. In this way it is hoped to cultivate a wholesome fel- 
lowship. 

‘The course of study will be broad, inclusive, practical, and 
elective except in the following subjects, a study of which will 
be a common requirement: language, psychology, history, 

, Civics, hygiene, and international problems. . 

Living expenses and tuition will be 100 kroner a month to 
each pupil. However, those studying scientific agriculture will 
have ample opportunity to earn part of their expenses. 


Scouting about for a favorable location, Mr. Manniche 
found a manor-house just outside the city limits of Helsingér, 


well-known in maritime history, as it is in literature—it is the 


burial place of Hamlet. The house is beautifully located and 
affords a panoramic view of the city, the sound, Gothenburg, 
Sweden, in the distance, and the beach, woods and mark of 
level Zealand. Surrounding the manor are five acres of land, 
mostly park with old shade trees and shrubbery and forty 
acres of land rented for agricultural purposes, the proceeds 
from which will be applied to the financing of the institution. — 
This is the method used by all agricultural and some high 


‘schools in Denmark. ‘The school owns besides its main build-~ 


ing which contains twenty-six rooms for classes and living 
accommodations, a lecture hall, dormitory and residence for 
teachers, and several agricultural buildings. These were made 
by philanthropically-minded persons—the Fast — 
Asiatic Company of Copenhagen being the largest single 
contributor. 

Among the internationally known persons who have pledged 
financial, moral and teaching aid are: Arnold Rowntree of © 
Enpland. who has promised an annual scholarship of 2,000 
kroner for three years to an English pupil ; Sir Michael Sadler, 


rector of the Tea ae Tees bok 
: France; Sir Oliver Lodge; Prof. Edvard Labuan of 


“We still need $4,000,” said Mr. Manniche, ‘ 
‘that some American philanthropists will find our enterprise de- 
- serving of pecuniary help.” Marius HANSoME. 


The Part-Time School 


T a time when the workability of the continuation school 
in its present state is being questioned ‘actively by both 

_ its proponents and its opponents, legislative and otherwise, the 

so-called cooperative or part-time high school may be ee 
reflection. Some people think that in variation it may be the 
successor of the continuation school. At present it is only us- 

i able by pupils who are in school voluntarily, i in contradistinc- 

_ tion to the continuation school, which is, alas, peopled by com- 
- pulsory pupils. ‘Therefore the effectiveness and the popularity 
of the two schools are almost impossible to compare. 

_ Dean Hermann Schneider originated the part-time courses 
in the University of Cincinnati, and they were developed in 
the industrial and technical courses of the secondary schools 
there. Under Mayor Mitchell, the plan was adopted in New 

York city, but it was not extremely successful in the technical 

field. The ambitious pupils of Manhattan, those who do not 

_ drop off into industry at the earliest possible moment, are, a 

great majority of them, interested in commercial subjects, since 

‘New York is primarily a market, not a manufacturing center. 
_ The commercial courses were begun by Dr. John H. Haaren, 
associate superintendent of schools in 1914. In 1919 there 

_ were 1,250 pupils in the cooperative courses of eleven different 

high schools scattered over the city, who earned during the 

ie school year $200,000. This year they have been brought to- 


; called the Haaren High School. Here are taught book-keep- 
ing, stenography, typewriting, economics, commercial law, 
store organization, merchandizing, salesmanship, textiles, ad- 
vertising, history and English, as in other commercial schools, 

There is an industrial annex in Brooklyn which has a regis- 

tration of about two hundred students. 

_A cooperating pupil spends alternate weeks in school and in 
_ business, at least during part of his course. A teacher co- 
ordinator places the pupils in their business positions, follows 
up their work, and coordinates school instruction with business 
ee, ce pupils, called a team, hold one position, 
each working every other week. The ideal program is for the 
- pupil during the first two years of his course to spend full 
time in the classroom, so that he can have as much uninter- 
rupted schooling as Bene and also because he has at this 
' stage in his training very little to sell to his employer. The 
success of the necessary alliance of the school and the em- 
ployer depends upon its advantageousness to the employer. 
However many of the children who undertake the part-time 
_ cooperative course do so as a means of earning their way 
_ through high school, and so it is necessary for them to utilize 
the part-time courses at the very beginning. ‘The principal of 
_ the school, R. Wesley Burnham, says that when the school is 
i organized fully, he hopes that for the first year 100 per cent 
of the pupils will spend full time in the classroom; in the 
econd year, 80 per cent full time in the classroom; the third 
year half of the students on part-time and in aes last year, 
all of the students on part-time. 
The work of the school has been interesting in ae results 
vith both employers and students. ‘The school has a list of 
300 carefully selected employers who have become continuous 
customers of the pupils’ time. “The pupils, in a learning frame 
of mind, , are apt and earnest. They bring their office prob- 
ms of conduct and procedure to school, and this keeps the 


ike the school because it satisfies the desire for work that 
nakes so many pupils-of this age restless beyond discipline. 


cn ‘University, Sweden, and Dr. Harald Hoffding of Copenhagen. — 
( ‘and we hope — 


‘ working paper age do so for | 


gether in a large and successful high school, centrally located, 


her sneaks off a school or stamps thereto’ mutir 
in realization that he is demeaned before his fellow emt 

There is also an element of vocational, guidance in tl 
operative course. Most youths learn what are to be 
vocations by the process of elithination. / Here the labor 
over, which is incidentally smaller hak if it were not | 
vishal by the coordinator, is not a seties of discourages 
but a part of a continuous learning process. One ¢ 
school’s most important virtues, however, is that it he 
meet the expenses of an education: 

Only 10 per cent of the pupils who leave school 
sconomic reasons. Th 
operative school can perhaps win them from the contin 
school. The other 90 per cent will not greatly decrease 
the curriculum is changed much farther down in the | 
than the point of departure i in the seventh and eighth g 
Besides its economic advantage to the pupil, this’ scho 
some attractions which are not dependent upon the (i 
character of its attendance, main among them being t 
spect it can demand from employers, and this again 
pendent upon the length of time the school is given to 
up professional character in the pupil employes. 
Marion Ciincy CALK 


At a Moscow Theater 


NNA J. HAINES, American representative of t 
ciety of Friends in Moscow, describes in a recent 
a children’s entertainment given by the Moscow Depai 
of Education in one of the theaters. She writes: _ 
“From a box near the stage we get a good view of t 
dience of more than six hundred youngsters, some of 
garbed in knitted sweaters which we distributed to the 
children only two weeks ago. ‘They are all giving att 
to the Punch and Judy show on the stage, in which are 


_out Krylov’s fables and other classic children’s stori 


cluding that of the fairy princess who was disturbed 
pea beneath the nine mattresses. 

“During the performance a plainly dressed man writh 
dyke beard and small, thick eye-glasses comes into ov 
and sits down beside us. He proves to be Lunacharsk 
people's commissar for education, and during the next 
mission chats very informally about the establishme 
these educational theaters for children and lesser ed 
people throughout Russia, and about the progress c 
work here.. Soon he withdraws to give from the stage < 
address to the children, whom he greets as “My 
friends,” telling them that formerly the process of edu 
was considered a task and held up to children as a bu 
but that it was his own belief that learning new thin; 
a pleasure and that every active mind enjoyed it. 

“Certainly the good behavior of that large group of - 
unattended boys and girls (ranging from six to fourteen’ 
certified to the success of his attempt to introduce . r: 
freedom into the rapeadnnges system.” 


N interesting school has beeh established in Poland, 

charge of Doctor Strackiewicz, chief of the child y 
service in the Public Health Ministry. This school 
signed to train women for child welfare work, especi: 
remote and isolated regions. The six months’ cour 
cludes practical training in management of children’s 
tals, day nurseries, dispensaries, and lectures on such s1 
as school and house inspection, hygiene, education o 
dren, first aid, measures against tuberculosis, alcoholis: 
venereal disease, and the problems of backward 
aman and legal protection for children. ey 


ISASTER ietiey Me been an important and outstanding 
feature of Red Cross work ever since the Red Cross has 
_ been in existence, and especially since its reorganization 
1905. The San Francisco fire, the Ohio floods, the Titanic 
aster and the Washington Place: fire are instances which 


1¢ to mind when Red Cross disaster relief is thought of. 


ese calamities all occurred before the war and before the 
momenal growth in the number of local Red Cross chapters. 
fore 1917 there was no such wide-spread local Red Cross 
anization. Relief in disasters was handled directly by the 
tral headquarters in Washington, assisted by a number of 
‘tutional members, located i in different parts of the country, 
rity organization societies in their respective communities, 
9 were under agreement to serve and represent the Red 
ss in“disasters occurring in or near their territories. Many 
the general secretaries of these societies, such as Mr. Hub- 
d of St. Louis, Mr. Jackson of Cleveland, Mr. Persons of 
w York city, and Mr. Riley of Brooklyn, became expert 
disaster relief methods and in assisting local communities 
érganize themselves to meet their emergencies. Ernest P. 
knell, for many years director-general of Civilian Relief, 
Directly responsible for bringing Red Cross disaster relief 
to a high degree of efficiency. 
[he effective handling of disasters ‘adore’ Red Chass leader- 
> was, however, greatly developed during the war period 
en the organization so suddenly enlarged itself and added 
ts central administrative headquarters the fourteen division 
ces located in various sections of the country. The various 
ision directors of Civilian Relief were responsible for much 
the success of the Red Cross handling of such disasters as 
Amboy explosion, the Guatemala earthquake, the Halifax 
ister, the Minnesota forest fires, the Corpus Christi tidal 
ve, aitil many other emergencies of importance. This de- 
opment has had its effect upon the present organization. 
Sach of the 3,600 local chapters is now a potential center 
disaster relief. The chapter organization is ready to func- 


1, and is trained to know what to do in case of an emer- | 


cy. Where it is already set up, the disaster committee, 
ether organized as a Red Cross committee or otherwise, 
made up of representatives of the various social agencies 
the community, including. the former institutional member, 
ne exists in that city. Under this plan, therefore, the in- 
utional member is not lost sight of. It still remains an 
yortant part of the community plan for meeting a disaster. 


3efore the war many minor disasters and emergencies never 


1e to the attention of the Red Cross. Now the local 
pter is ready to handle these, but the various division offices 
especially keyed up to see ‘that all emergencies, large or 
ull, are met, and. met adequately according to Red Cross 
of standarda, The trained personnel not only of the Red 
ss but of the various former institutional members as well 
other types of social workers, housing experts, dietitians 
| the like are readily available through the division office 
meeting various disaster needs. The national organization 
the Red Cross cooperates closely with the army, federal 
| state departments and officials, and all other agencies able 
render aid in a disaster, but does not seek to claim preemp- 
1 in the field of such agencies. Its program is rather a 
plemental one. 

it is the essence of the = outlined that each chapter will 
re a disaster. preparedness committee preferably smal] and 
de up of representative and interested citizens, which will 
ke a study of the community’s danger zones, the kind of 
asters to which it is peculiarly subject, and the resources of 
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~ Preparedness for Disasters 


the community for meeting such emergencies. “These resources 


would include relief supplies, shelter possibilities, permanent — 
hospital facilities, facilities for temporary hospitals and first- es 


aid stations, transportation agents and especially resources in 
trained personnel, social workers, nurses, physicians, and 


others. Certain advance steps are advised such as agreements — 
with bakers, wholesale grocers, transportation agents, and the 
like, steps which may be translated into action imamediatens We 
when the crisis comes. Definite understandings with the mayor — 


and other public officials are established so that if a great 
emergency arises these officials will look to the Red Cross 


for the formation of a larger disaster relief committee repre- 
sentative of all civic bodies and interests, and prepared to take ~ 


charge of the entire relief program. 


It is neither expected nor desirable that all Red Cross — 


chapters shall set up such formal preparedness organization. 


Those organized so far are chiefly in the larger cities, indus. 
Many of these are studying = 


trial and transportation centers. 
not only their own districts, but also the needs and resources 
of the surrounding rural sections. Progress’is especially noted 
in the formation of committees in those places where ex- 


perience has shown that floods, tornadoes, mine disasters and 


other calamities are most likely to occur. 
Probably the organization effected during January case 


the auspices of the District of Columbia Chapter for Wash- 


ington will illustrate what is being done in many of the larger 
cities of the country. Reporting to Ralph Jenkins, chairman 
of the Disaster Preparedness. Committee, are the chairmen of 
the following sub-committees: 
nance; Dr. W. C. Fowler, hospital care and sanitation; Anna 
J. Greenlees, nursing; Mrs. Seaton Schroeder, volunteer aid ; 
Mabel T. Boardman, supplies and food; Mrs. Charles D. 
Carter, transportation; John Dolph, relief and rehabilitation; 
W. C. Davis, food purchasing; Emma Jacobs, cooking equip- 


ment; Brig. Gen. George Richards, emergency housing. 


The sub-committee on finance includes representatives from 
the Bankers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade, Rotary Club, City Club Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the District of Columbia Chapter. It 


will be noted that both the federal government and the district | 


commissioners are well represented in the organization. All of 
the sub-committees are actively at work. “The Hospital Sub- 


Committee has made a survey and ascertained that 2,843 


emergency cases could be cated for in the city. Blankets, 
sheets, knitted articles, garments for men, women and chil- 
dren, pajamas and other non- deteriorating articles are stored 
and available for immediate use. 


Boston, New York city, Cleveland, Buffalo, Baltimore, — 


Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are among the other large cities 


which have developed more or less complete organization for 


disaster preparedness. Most of them, notably Cleveland and 


Boston, have a printed program, with charts and instructions. — 
The Metropolitan Disaster Relief Committe of New York 
has so far progressed as to have issued its oe annual report 


which covered the year 1920. 
In all of these cities the social agencies are is backbone of 
the disaster committee and have a large share in the prepared- 


ness planning. ‘The associated charities, who as Red Cross 


institutional members in the years before the present wide- 
spread chapter organization came into existence were largely 


responsible for the more highly developed disaster relief serv-_ 
ice, are especially valuable now. 


The committee recently organized at Galesburg, IIL, under 


the auspices of the Knox County Chapter, is perhaps typical of a 


! 
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H. B. F. MacFarland, fi- - 


that the eaaller ‘communities are. “doing | Ghia: ounty basis. 


merce, Galesburg Labor Union, Galesburg Women’s Club, 
_ Knox County Medical Society and the Galesburg Hospi 
Alumni Association. The sub-organization consists of the 
‘following three departments: food and shelter; 
sick, wounded and nursing; transportation. The food and 
shelter department has named committees on food, housing, 
lumber supplies, blankets and clothing, and has planned to con- 
sult and work with wholesale and retail grocers, real estate 
men, lumber men, hardware merchants, dry goods merchants. 
The second cepa has named committees on sanitation, 
the sick and wounded, nursing, medical and first-aid supplies, 
and will consult and work with the Public Health and Sani- 
tary Department, Knox County Medical Association, Gales- 
burg Hospital Alumni Association, hospitals and druggists. 
The transportation department ue named committees on 
trucks, automobiles, ambulance and hearse, and will get into 
touch with franeter lines, taxicab companies, the police de- 
partment and undertakers. These departments are-primarily 
intended to serve during the emergency period. While no 
relief and rehabilitation department has been named it is ex- 
pected that the home service committee of the chapter and 
the various relief agencies in the county will function in’ case 
OF mead. (: 

_ Within the Red Cross organization disaster preparedness 
is not confined to the chapters. The national headquarters 


disaster shall be quickly met and its relief problems capably 
handled. There is a national director of disaster preparedness 
giving his entire attention to such problems, and. in every 
_ division office there is one official whose duty it is to become 
thoroughly informed on disaster relief methods, standards and 
preparedness measures. 


the division. Information comes too from newspapers, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, railroad officials, and state 
‘officials, who are coming more and more to turn to the Red 
Cross for this form of specialized service. 

In every disaster of any size or moment the question arises 


chapter are going to be able to handle the problem of emergent 
and permanent relief, unaided from the outside. In case. out- 
side assistance is needed, there is still the question as to what 
form it should take. ‘Through plans well mapped out in ad- 
vance the division offices can purchase relief supplies and trans- 
port them to the scene of the disaster; enlist trained personnel, 
including soctal workers, nurses and others, and direct them to 
the places where they are needed;, raise relief funds by public 
appeal or otherwise. By far the greatest resource which the 
national organization can offer to an overwrought and puzzled 
citizens’ disaster committee is the services of an experienced 
relief executive who has been through many similar emer- 
-gencies and who can advise the local “relied forces as to -how 
their efforts may best be deployed. During the year 1920, 
there were thirty-two instances in which such relief executives 
were sent to the assistance of local committees. Usually, as 

in the case of the tornadoes of last spring, such assistance 
covers only a few days or a week or so but often, as in the 
case of the hurricane at Corpus Christi, Tex., fier are situ- 
ations which require such guidance for a period of months. 

Finally the Red Cross plan of disaster preparedness con- 
templates the possibility at any time of such major disasters as 
the San Francisco fire, the Ohio Valley floods, or the Halifax 
explosion, i in which Red Cross participation in the relief work 
‘must needs be directed as a single unit from the national office 
in Washington. The ultimate responsibility for these larger 
‘operations is at present lodged in the vice-chairman in charge 
of domestic operations. He is able to tap the reserves of 


The committee as formed consists of the Red Cross Executive | 


Committee and the representatives of the Chamber of Com- the place which has suffered such a calamity. — ‘It is the ; 


munity, in the solution of its own relief problems but at 


‘sanitary, © 


and the various division offices are greatly concerned that each 


- When a disaster occurs the chapter reports immediately to 


as to whether the local relief forces including the Red Cross. 


« Cross’ requisition. 


‘chapters. 


ve ; ap 
States. and can ee the entire resources hel ‘country ptt 


‘of the American Red Cross to encourage and assist each 

same time to see that when a disaster of any magnitude o¢ 

curs it will be met fully and with credit to the Americal 

people. Joun H. McCanpress. © 
Director of Disaster Preparedness, ; 
American Red Cross. 


The Arkansas-Texas Cyclon 
OST disasters affecting from five hundred to six h 
dred families are not considered major disasters. B 
the cyclone which hit Northeast ‘Texas and South 
Arkansas on April 15, although affecting only 597 famili 
almost qualifies for the major group because of its wide-spre 
extent. Starting near Longview, Tex., and finishing in Pope 
County, Ark., a strip of territory 230 miles in length was 
touched with a continuous swath of 125 miles. About 
deaths and 300 injuries resulted with a loss to property an 
crops difficult to estimate. The disaster was almost altogeth 
a rural one. 
Cotton is the chief product of the area, timber and jum 
lands interspersing the plantations. ‘The area is not ri 
Many farms are operated by tenants, white or colored. Mu 
of the rural population is now ling on credit, owing largely 
to the fall in last year’s cotton market. Homes are of the 
crude one- and two-room box type, and general bs stand 
ards are not high. 4 
Local Red Cross chapters and chambers of commerce wert 
on the job giving aid to those affected by the disaster almos 
immediately. Disaster relief workers from the Southwestern 
Division of the American Red Cross arrived from St. Louis 
thirty-six hours after the cyclone struck. ‘To secure centre 
control of relief, rehabilitation, and finances, each local relie 
committee agreed within a few days to place the direction 01 

the work and handling of-all funds in the hands of the R 
Cross. Accordingly, a central administrative headquarters was 
established at Texarkana with seven sub-area headquarters 
at the points most seriously affected. The outlying areas wer 
reached by special Red Cross representatives. In’ spite of th 
large area to be covered, the inadequate transportation facili 
ties (one community with thirty families was thirty miles 


from a railroad and without telephone or telegraph), and the 


heavy rains, every family had been visited by a Red Cross 
representative within seven days for the first interview and 
survey, emergent needs having been met previously. . 

The first emergency needs met by the Red Cross qmsinel 
in providing food, clothing, shelter, nursing and medical care. 
Neighboring chapters promptly responded to a request from 
the division office to fill quotas of garments. Tents were pro- 
vided in part by the state governments and in part by Red 
The Red Cross state supervising nursé 
directed nursing services and secured nurses from near-by 
Hospital care was provided for the injured. 

Unfortunately, the cyclone came at cotton-planting time. 
Rehabilitation and even emergency measures required prompt 
provision of seed and shelter to enable the farmer to remain on 
his land and put in his crops. Substitute employment was out 
of the question. Several large milling and cotton warehouse 
companies donated carloads of cotton seed to the Red Cross 
for distribution, and additional seed was purchased. Som«e 
farmers were able to reconstruct their small box houses, but 
in many cases gangs of fifty or sixty men each, organized by 
the Red Cross on the old barn-raising or corn-husking bee plan, 
rebuilt the houses and out-buildings. > a 

Red. Cross assistance was given the ee committees in 
properly setting up their appeal for funds, both in organizatior 


nade the “Red Coe was dei as Mie proper 
to receive “contributions, 

Barely prevented any alarm or misgivings that emergency 
ls were not being met and eliminated wild and ‘unrelated 
; als for funds by detached individuals. This result pres- 
€s a more effective rehabilitation job as complete coordina- 
yn. is secured. i 

Workers for this emergency were drawn from the South- 
estern, Southern, and Central Divisions of the Red Cross. 
sistance may continue for several months, and because of 
, wide-spread nature will be withdrawn frou one area at 
time. Rozert FE. Bonpy. 
Southwestern Division, Am merican Red Cross. 


Bis, 


3 Inthe South West 


'¥Y can neither read nor write, whose father was crippled 
d hese mother killed in a disaster? _Who will care for 
e three orphan children left without known relatives? 
That is to be done with the young man left suddenly a 
tvous wreck and whose family is utterly unable to care 
r him? Would assistance in rebuilding a cotton gin tend 
‘solve a community problem, or would it simply be reim- 
rsing for a business loss? ‘These are actual situations which 
nfronted a small group of public-spirited citizens of the 
uth West whose city was struck by a disaster. ‘They were 
equipped to deal with the complex problems facing them. 
‘The committees of these citizens can see the means of sup- 
ying disaster sufferers with the immediate necessities of 
od and clothing. They can help bury the dead. The 
ymen ean manufacture bandages and splints out of any- 
ing at hand, and can sit at the bedsides of the wounded. 
it when the food is eaten, and hospitable neighbors grow 
ed of many guests, and the volunteer nurses.must go back 
their other duties, what then? A relief fund has been 
ised, but who is to determine how much should go to each 
flerer and how far will the fund go, and where will these 
fferers get more if the money is exhausted before all are 
lped? In their desire to do something to relieve the dis- 
ss, perplexed by the new and pressing problems confronting 
em, these committees discuss many ideas. ‘wo plans in par- 


ular are always suggested and at first meet with favor. 


ne is to pro-rate the relief fund in proportion to the prop- 
ty loss of the sufferers. -.Another is to divide the money 
ually among all those affected by the disaster. What should 
done if such pro-rating still leaves needs unmet seems to 
ese willing citizens an unsolved problem. 

Workable plans for family and community rehabilitation 
d the actual carrying out of the necessary measures by ex- 
rienced personnel, form probably the most important con- 
butions that the Red Cross can make to the small and 
organized_community struck by disaster. Emergency’ re- 
f must necessarily be improvised from the surrounding 
mmunities, as shipment of supplies is confronted by two 
eat handicaps—distance and inadequate transportation. 
sually the number of people affected is either relatively 


all or the distress is spread over wide areas, so that no 


rge concentration of relief supplies is either: possible or 
cessary. The community itself, helped out by its neighbors 
d upheld by instinctive western self-reliance, can usual- 
meet the first two or three days’ emergency. When that 
past the question. of large-scale permanent relief finds the 
tive resourcefulness” staggered. Then it is that the ex- 
rienced disaster executive is greatly needed, and his is 
easy task. In the course of a few days he must sell to 
ese rsa re ent aie in a measure, the au of 


Red Cross publicity quite 


7 HAT is to be done with the thirteen-year-old girl who | 


‘ receivers of all funds. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BOSTON EMERGENCY RELIEF SQUAD 


The personnel pebrevente different interests as racial, charitable, 


religious, governmental, financial, and medical, about one-third of 
whom are social workers. 
nish shelter; secure and tabulate information as to buildings where 
people may be sheltered; provide food and fuel and places for the 
quick mass feeding of sufferers; collect and distribute clothing; 
gather information including a card catalogue of the sufferers; 
organize transportation; collect, purchase, and store supplies, inter- 
pret to the community the needs and plans of organization; and te 


Some of the principal tasks are: to fur- 


provide medical service 


Once understood and welcomed he can direct the exper- 
ienced workers, analyze the family problems, plan ahead for 
the permanent care of the helpless, ‘call in outside help when 
necessary, and render a careful accounting to both givers and — 
Always, however, he must base his 
work upon the principle that the chief burden and responsi- 
. bility for its own relief must rest upon the community itself. — 
With such direction much may be done to turn the calamity et 
into a blessing and to bring about a real social advance in 
Epwarp B. Orr. 


the community. 
Southwestern Division, American Red Cross. 


Meeting Disasters in New York | 


ISASTERS in New York city are no respecters of bor- 
ough lines or Red Cross Chapter jurisdictions. 


chapters in the New York harbor metropolitan area. 
relief. 


fectively in the port of New York. Furthermore, although 
there are seven chapters in the greater city of New York, 


there is only one city government, one police department, one 
Therefore, a joint 
committee of the twelve chapters of both the New York and 


health department, one fire department. 
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In the 
Wall street explosion last September there were families rep- 
resented among the killed and injured in every one of the 
five boroughs of the greater city, and in every one of the 
The 
-whole metropolitan area, therefore, must share the load of | 
It is only by a coordination of the local Red Cross 
chapters that the disaster relief work can be carried out ef- 


police and fire departments. The fire department has a 
special fire alarm call for the committee while the police de- 
partments and police telegraph bureaus report disasters direct 
to the committee office (which is never closed) as a matter 
of routine. 
In case of a disaster, the director, in conference with the 
chairman of the committee and the chapter in whose juris- 
- diction the disaster occurs, decides whether the committee or 
the local chapter shall handle it. If the committee takes 
charge, the director at once calls out such of his standing 
staff and kinds of supplies and services as the occasion seems 
- to require. To this end the director has a standing staff con- 
sisting of a director and assistant and an alternate for each of 
the following lines of work: motors, canteen, medical and 
nursing, relief and rehabilitation, supplies, housing, personnel, 
office management, registry and interpreters. In the case of 
the G. A, Gillespie Loading Company explosion near Perth 
Amboy, all these lines, then scarcely organized, were taxed to 
their utmost, while most of them were mobilized in the case 
of the Wall street explosion. 
- Such a coordinating committee is a distinct advantage. It 
makes possible a survey of the sources of supplies and service 
accessible in time of crisis. ‘Thus the relief sources of the 
_ entire area are available immediately. The cooperation of the 
‘police and fire departments is secured by placing disaster re- 
lief boxes in the police precincts or headquarters and by pro- 
viding a canteen for the firemen on long duty fighting fire. 
Disaster relief boxes have also been placed in some of the 
larger concerns at their own expense. ‘These can be used in 
emergency. First and second line supplies are kept by each 
chapter. Third line supplies are kept in quantity in a central 
_ warehouse. One of the merits of such a joint committee is the 
ease with which the Atlantic Division of the American Red 
Cross is able to supervise the work in such a large area and 
_ population as the New York metropolitan district. 


gine Bureau of Charities. Tuomas J. Rivey. 


Role of the Case Worker 


HE typhoid epidemic late last year in Salem, O., ee 
ably represents the first organized attempt to do family 
case work in a major epidemic. Of course, the place of the 
social service worker in disaster relief has been definitely estab- 
lished. Indeed, in Salem, while the main problems were ob- 
viously of a medical nature, much of the credit for handling 
the calamity rested with the group in charge of social service. 
Salem is a conservative old Quaker community midway be- 


ber of steel mills and applied manufacturing concerns have 
been opened, attracting a semi-floating population, mostly 
foreign- born, aggregating about one-third of the total popula- 
tion: of 9,500. Due to such factors as the acute housing situa- 
tion, the epidemic developed a great number of family prob- 
lems requiring a high type of case work in addition to hospital 
and nursing service. 

‘The epidemic was recognized about the middle of October. 


overed, the entire papglauon had become infected. The peak 
the epidenic was reached within several weeks. However, 
it subsided very rapidly; the onset was over in practically. an- 
other month. There were 884 cases, possibly 9 per cent of 
the population, and 26 deaths, a death rate of 3 per cent. 

Within a month after typhoid broke out, an appeal for 
sistance was made to the Red Cross. he following day 
e disaster relief committee under the direction of represent- 
ives ef the Lake Division Headquarters assumed control. 


Ne ew sferees a af ie Saar has been doriaed, All destru 

ve happenings of importance are now reported to. the office © 
of the general director of the committee by the navy, the | 
200 nurses ae i the remaining 40 “nae in pr 


tween. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. During recent years a num- © 


Although by the eighteenth the source of infection was dis- 


homes, assisted by the visiting nurses from the Public H 
Nursing Association. ce 
A complete index file Sb all cases was immediately) mé 
This became the most complete statistical record of the € 
demic. The second step was to ascertain what families were } 
need of assistance. This was done by a personal appeal to eae 
physician in town and to the director of the Public Heal 
Nursing Association. ‘These families were assigned to 
workers and visits were made in the order of urgency of ¢i 
case. The third worker visited the homes of all laa. 
emergency hospitals several days prior to their discharge an 
received information relative to the ability of the family | 
care for the convalescent patient. In many cases this led to. 
readjustment in the home so that the patient could be properk 
taken care of. In several instances the patient was left in th 
hospital during convalescence because of poor home condition 
A complete case record was made and kept up-to-date of a 
families visited. Frequent follow-up visits were made. Ever 
case has a financial sheet with a record of all financial or othe 
assistance. Grants were made outright for family rehabili 
tation and nurses’ bills on private cases were paid. ‘The forme 
was made necessary because of the actual inability of patie 
to pay the nurse when she left the case and returned to 
home, usually in another city. These were carefully inv 
igated and classified as grants or loans. There was a total 0 
265 homes visited, representing 337 patients, necessitating 
about 800 visits. The epidemic was practically over by 
first of January, yet two visitors were kept busy until Fe b- 
ruary 1, when the work was taken over by the original hom : 
service orbanization. i 
This epidemic indicated the place of the social worker. 1 
family case worker can assist in the coordination of yario 
agencies and in the establishment of a clearing house; she serves 
as the connecting link between the home and the patient 
in the emergency hospital ; she supplements the work of private 
nurses and physicians by making available necessary family 
relief ; she helps | lower the mortality rate by raising the stand- 
ards of living in homes of patients or in homes where patients 
are to be returned for convalescence; she keeps up the moral 
of patient and family by securing necessary aid in giving in- 
formation; she is an indispensable factor in determining the 
amount and kind of relief which should be given to the patient 
or patient’s family. C. B. Corwen. q 
Lake Division, American Red Cross. 4 
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CONEE, Ga., had a devastating cyclone on Februar y 

10, in which Cenc ate persons, mostly Negroes, we 
killed. They were practically all tenants of the Cleveland- 
Oconee Lumber Company. ‘The schoolhouse was blown aa t. 
but only one little girl out of seventy-three pupils was inju dg 
Nine families experienced a total loss of their ‘possessions, 
Army tents were quickly rushed to the scene. The company 
itself began at once rebuilding the cabins, and all the unin- 
jured men were fully employed in this work and in the 
building of the plant itself. The injured were well ¢ 
for by the doctors and nurses provided by the Southern D 
sion of the Red Cross. Relatives were found to care for t 
six children orphaned by the disaster. Several trained reli 
workers were loaned by the Red Cross Southern Division 
Office to the local committee. These workers made a thor- 
ough survey of the needs of the victims of the disaster, st 7 
ing for several weeks, until ‘all the problems discovered h 
been met. 


PRICE OF MILK 

Clyde L. King. John C. ‘Winston Co. 
r-mail of the Survey, $2.15. 
literature on the milk penitens is passing through an interest- 
Revolution. Prior to, 1912 practically all published studies had 
do with the sanitary aspects of the question. .The relation of 
k to infant mortality, the kinds and numbers of germs present in 
ei. methods of controlling this germ content were the prob- 
| ea in the minds of public’ health workers. The certi- 
‘milk moyement was born in this era. The sole question was 
to get pure milk. Up to 1912 there had been a complete dis- 
of the ecoriomic phase of the milk problem. Whether or not 
farmers could carry out recommendations of sanitarians or 
alth officers was rarely taken into account. It was_ practically 
r considered whether or not the dairy industry was on a sound 
iness basis. Most of the remedies proposed for existing evils 
sre projected out of the inner conscience of sanitarians who had 
training in business or economics; hence such recommendations 
re commonly heard as the slaughtering of all tuberculin reacting 
ttle and the jailing of recalcitrant milkmen who could not keep 
own the bacterial counts of their milk. 

‘One of the first students to realize that the milk ie blo, is 
inly economic in character was Dr. Clyde L. King. Dr. King’s 
taining in the Wharton School of Finance and on the numerous 
, state and federal commissions appointed to investigate the 
tonomic phases of the milk question has peculiarly qualified him 
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) his own investigations and those of other workers in the field of 
ailk economics, The subject obviously demanded a statistical treat- 
nent. Practically every aspect is touched upon from the national 
ignificance of milk both as a food and as a basic industry to the 
eeding of cows, the regulation of price, and the rights and policies 
if dairymen’ $ organizations. 

It is a book which should be useful to legislators and those citi- 
ns who’ are either interested in or are charged with the respon- 
ilities of government. It is true and yet most unfortunate that 
ie milk problem receives little | attention and thought from the 
werage citizen. In the vast majority of American communities the 
esponsibility of securing pure milk is left almost entirely to the 
ocal health officer or board of health. As Dr. King states, milk is 
egarded merely as a food for infants, Few realize that it is one 
f the vital industries of the nation and should be studied as care- 
ully and conserved and fostered as most citizens now believe the 
oal and oil supply and ‘the transportation systems should be. The 
ook, while largely statistical, is very readable and should be in 
he Hibrary of every one seriously interested in the unsolyed problem 
f “how to obtain for the community an abundant supply of pure 
ailk at a reasonable cost.” ~~ - _Joun R. WiiiaMs, M.D. 


\VENING PLAY CENTERS FOR CHILDREN 
By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. E. P. Dutton Co. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 

rhe play center movement in England had its first glimmerings 
bout twenty-five years ago in a dingy room in Marchmont street, 
sray’s Inn Road, called by grace, Marchmont Hall. The University 
fall Settlement of which Marchmont Hall was an offshoot was 
ounded by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the novelist, in 1890. Here, on 
aturday mornings, flocked the | taiterdamalion youngsters of the 
rab ‘neighborhood. With an abandonment that only childhood 
nows: ‘they gave ‘themselves to games and music. Several years 
ater this led to the establishment of the first real play center in 
ingland at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place. 
Ars. Trevelyan’s book is simply written, a readable narrative of the 
rowth of the” ‘movement from such small ‘beginnings. Now there 
re at least two. hundred of these centers scattered through England. 
the reader i is caught by the moving account of a pioneer work with 
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HW its. mishaps and slender threads between success and failure 


na chatty, almost conversational way the author traces the origins 
f the movement, discusses the first play centers with their develop- 
nent in the provincial towns, the vacation schools, and the organ- 
laygrounds, — Probably of most value to the recreation worker 


ggestions on the establishment and organization of such 
th detailed descriptions of many hall and playground 
uat ball, hand tennis and circular tennis ball. 


KS ON CHILD WELFARE 


‘Price, $2.00; 


Tite on the subject.’ ‘His book, The Price of Milk, is a digest ° 


ccount of a play center at work and the appendix which | 
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In contrast to the repressive process which is so much a part of 


the educational life of many children, one envies the child in the ea 
London play center who is given pencils, brushes, paints, paper and 
Children possess a creative in- 


a quiet corner in which to work. 
stinct. As Mrs. Humphrey Ward says in her preface, “. . . for the 
mass of children who will never be artists or sculptors or ‘decorats 
ors, while they share the almost ‘universal instinct which makes a 


child delight in using a pencil or putting a bright color on Baaet & i 


the painting-rooms at the center are an endless pleasure.” 


Particularly interesting sections of the book are those dealing with aan 


the influence upon child life of darkened streets and lurid films 


during the war and the effect of recreation upon juvenile delin- 


quency. During the war, ardent spirits banded themselves together 
in such gangs as the “Black Hand,” or the “Clutching Hand Gang” 
raiding shops and spreading terror over neighborhoods. The leader 
of one of these groups, lured into an East End play center, ended — 
his exploits in a painting class. 


SCOUTMASTERSHIP 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 


All those interested in scouting, as well as many engaged in boys’ 
work, will find this book highly suggestive of intensely human 
principles and methods of work with boys. 
emphasis—as every wise leader of boys should do—upon the spirit 
of the boy, the personality of the leader and the psychology of 
leadership. He stresses the point that the scoutmaster should be 
neither schoolmaster nor commanding officer but'one who endeavors 
to see things from the boy’s point of view and guide his enthusiasm 
in the right direction. He refers to scouting as a jolly fraternity, 
the jollier the better. He says the business of the scoutmaster is to 
draw out each boy and find out what is in him, and then to catch 
hold of the good and develop it to the exclusion of the bad. ‘This, 
he says, is education rather than instruction. He quotes Dean Rus- 
sell’s statement, that “the program of the Boy Scouts is the man’s 
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job cut down to boy’s size,” and that “its most striking feature is 


not its curriculum but its method.” 
Again, character is not taught through instruction but is devel- 


oped through leadership. He holds pretty largely the same point “ia 


of view regarding the religious influence of scouting. 
He advises also against formality and artificiality in program, as, 


for illustration, he advises against using physical exercises in use 


in the army, remarking that “God did not invent physical jerks.” — 
They are all right for men in the army who never had a whole- 
some play life. Informal games and running are approved over 
against stiff and formal gymnastics. 
merely an onlooker,” is the author’s slogan. 


military man of many years’ experience. ; 
Outline charts of patrol programs are presented for the BE a 

of the scoutmaster and patrol leader. 

philosophy on boys’ work for the layman. 


Boy Scouts of America. ' Gronce. J.) FISHER, MD. 


THE PROPER FEEDING OF INFANTS 
By W. H. Galland. The Parent’s Library. Fred. J. Drake & Co. ; 
296 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

The multiplicity of books on the care and feeding of infants is in 

part an index of the popularity of the subject and an evidence of the 

failure of some of the published works to satisfy the demand ion 
some specific methods of approach. 

Dr. Galland has written for parents a book which details the huts 
and how’s of infant feeding. Its theoretical field of usefulness is that 
so over-filled with untrained mothers, There is no pretense to nov- 


elty or originality, but the method of exposition, presumably, is Baa: 


adapted for aiding mothers and foster- mothers who board infants, 
and for the more intelligent patrons of nurseries and baby welfare. 
stations, for the little mothers, and for the mothers who are not in — 
constant contact with instructive nursing.. The attempt at simplicity, -— 
however, has resulted in that well known form of over-analysis that _ 
conduces to confusion, Reph OAS 

There are a few errors, some unwise advice, and a few suggestions 
that might be characterized as foolishly dogmatic, and originating 
in a failure to understand how people actually live. There is a — 


Pau. L. BENJAMIN. 


Baden-Powell places: af 


“Every boy a player and not 
This point of view is — 
all the more remarkable in view of the fact that the writer is a 


The book contains sound 


knowledge, and, on the other hand, complicates the meeting of 
emergencies by having too many cross references for the diagnosis 
and treatment of the difficult problems that arise in the management 
of digestive disturbances, 

_ Two hundred and seventy-five pages of explanatory simplification 
Feoult in destroying much of the potential social usefulness that ob- 
viously would be inherent in a balanced educational volume based 
upon. the practical needs of ignorant but knowledge-seeking mothers. 

Ira S. Wizz, M.D. 


pH ‘SCHOOL LUNCH 
By Emma Smedley. Author, 6 East Front Street, Media, Pa. 
pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 
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INSTITUTION RECIPES 

_ By Emma Smedley. New Edition. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 

As director of public school lunches in Philadelphia, Miss Smedley 
is a widely recognized authority on problems of organization and 
administration in this field. The growing attention to child health 
work has given a new impetus to the school lunch movement, and it 
is rapidly coming to be recognized as a health project that is worthy 
of a significant place in the school curriculum. Miss Smedley has 
done outstanding pioneer work in developing the educational aspects 
_ of school lunches, and at the same time has recognized that sound 
_ business administration is most necessary. Her new book on this 
 gubject is the result of eleven years’ experience in developing the 
work in Philadelphia, and will be welcomed by those who are re- 
organizing or establishing similar work in towns and cities. ‘The 
plan of organization in the Philadelphia system is outlined in detail, 
while such important questions as the educational aspects of the 
lunches, supervision, placement and use of equipment, buying sup- 
plies, the working force, records and accounting ‘are given careful 
attention. It is fully illustrated, and the illustrations are well chosen, 
showing the details of kitchen and serving equipment, methods of 
service, standard record forms and reports. Much information has 
already been published in bulletin form on rural school lunch pro- 
blems, but as yet there is a great dearth of literature on the ad- 
_ ministration of town and city school lunch systems. Miss Smedley’s 
contribution to this subject should therefore be widely used. 


Author, 324 pp. Price, $3.00; 


Institution Recipes is a new edition of an already well known 
reference, and should be of especial interest to those in charge of 
food service for large numbers. 
lection of tested recipes suitable for school lunch work, clubs, college 
residences, hospital dietary departments, and other institutional 
households. The author has added very considerably to the value of 
‘the book by including the total caloric value of each recipe as well 
as the number of calories derived from the problem content; this will 
aid greatly in the computation of food values when planning well 
balanced meals. KATHARINE A. FisHER. 
Teachers di i Columbia University. 


GOOD TIMES FOR GIRLS 

By Mary E. Moxcey. Methodist Book Concern. 
_$ .50; by mail of the Survey, $ .70. 

_ This little book of suggestions for various kinds of “good times” is 
evidently intended for girls of high school age who want to plan 
their own parties either at home, in school, or in connection with a 


96 pp. Price, 


organized athletic games to suggest in competition with the movies 
and dance halls—will welcome such a hand-book, At the same time 
they will probably resent its “preachy” tone, its emphasis on the 
: proyriatics of a generation ago, and its general Sunday school flavor. 
Re A De shige! 
A JUNIOR WAGE EARNERS 

_ By Anna Y. Reed, assisted by Wilson Woelpper. 
17% pp. Price, $1.24; by mail of the Survey, $1.40. 


f Mrs. Reed, who is head of the Junior Division of the United States 
_ Employment Service, discusses, in her present volume, the child- 

_ worker problem, its importance to the community at large and to the 

individual child. She outlines the organization and, work of her 

ision in the Employment Service and explains the methods used 

in giving’ educational and vocational guidance to the “boy on the 
ce v To each chapter is appended a helpful bibliography. 


Macmillan Co. 


social havard 3 in the Unemided use . of the babe by the average ¢ parent ‘ 
in that the text tends to establish too much of a feeling of protective | 


It represents a well arranged col- , 


_ community club. Club leaders—many of whom have nothing but 


- BOOKS OF THE WEEK Be 


YE OLDEN BLUE LAWS 
By Gustavus Myers. Century Co. 
of the SurvEY, $2.20. 
Not as facetious as the title pueseces but a serious record of Am 
ican restrictive laws, some of which are still on the statute books. © 


274 PP. Price, vii 


THE ISLAND OF FAITH 
By Margaret E. Sangster. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.40. 


A story of the East Side of New York by a former settleme 
worker. 4 


175) pp. Pri 


RED FLOWERS 4 
By Francis \Haffkine Snow. Boni & Liveright. 289 pp. Pric 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. ae 

SONGS AND TALES FROM.THE DARK CONTINENT 
By Natalie Curtis.--G. Schirmer. 170 pp. Illustrated. Prie 
$4.00; by mail of the SurvEY, $4.20. 


Miss Curtis’ researches into Negro folk song under the auspices ¢ 
the Hampton Institute are among the most important American co 
tributions to the study of African music and the world's wealth o 
primitive musical material. The present book is based on th 
singing and sayings of two students of Hampton, one of the Ndat 
tribe of East Africa, the other a Zulu. Not only are the dance 
and ceremonies that give occasion to each of the songs transcribed 
but the cultural background and the racial characteristics of each 0 
these tribes are described-in detail. These studies, by their thor 
oughness, aid the process of reevaluating the place of the Negro i 
the history of civilization in which many noted anthropologists ar 
now engaged. 


LABOR’S MAGNA CHARTA 
By Archibald Chisholm. Longman’s, Green & Co, 
$3.40; by mail of the Survey, $3.55. 
A critical study of the labor clauses of the peace treaty and. of 
draft conventions and recommendations of the Washingtoa Inter- 
national Labor Conference. 


192 PP. 


THE CLEVELAND YEAR BOOK, 1921 
Edited by Mildred Chadsey. Cleveland Foundation. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


An effort to make available to all the people of the city definite 
impartial and scientific information concerning the social and eco 
nomic life of Cleveland. The first year-book of that kind. © 
contributors include ‘the city’s leaders in education, social work, 
public health, recreation, the arts, churches, finance and industry, 
housing and city planning. Diagrams and a good index noe in a 
rapid orientation of the soe material. 


$20 PP: 


IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY 
By Michael M. Davis, Jr. Harper and Bros. 481 pp. ys 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 


One of the Americanization Studies of the Carnegie carson ; 
complete survey of health conditions among immigrants, of the 
special health problems affecting them, and of the agencies at work 
with a detailed program for the improvement of health standard: 
within the wider frame of national program of Americanization 
The author was formerly director of the Boston Dispensary and is 
a contributing editor to the Survey. 


SHOW DOWN 


By Julia Houston Railey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


There are praises to be said for the popular way of doing a thing 
provided it be worth doing popularly. Mrs. Railey flouts the criticisn 
of those who say all social workers talk to themselves. She h 
made a readable novel out of her six years’ experience in soci: 
work and legislative lobbying in Arkansas which, with its glai 0 
and anti-social villain and lovely heroine, may do much to. enlist 
for reform the energies of novel-reading young ladies. Show Dov 
talks of peonage and politics, not exhaustively, but in a way 
lated to lead its readers into an interest in these subjects. — Pe 
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OURSELVES AND THE IRISH 
To ‘Tue Eprror: I am sorry that I cannot be present at the 
RVEY dinner on April 27, to hear the discussion about what is 
head for the Survey, as I am interested in its future policy and 
onfidently expect it to carry on a forward-looking program. 
am, however, disturbed at the lack of sympathetic expression 
the present situation in Ireland. I have gone over the files and 
d since October 1, [1920] only four references to Ireland. The 
lecember x1 issue contains a comment on the appointment of Hen- 
ferson as a member of the Committee of Investigation sent to Ire- 
ind by the British Labor Party. December 25 carries an article 
bout the destruction of creameries. On January 8 there is a brief 
‘bmment on the Report of the British Labor Party, and on February 
‘an account of the Irish Relief Unit sent from America. These 
good as far as they go, but they are very, very limited, quite 
Bericss, and do not in any way express an opinion by the SuRvEY 
n the Irish problem. I have been unable to find any comment 
bout the heroic MacSwiney, the other hunger strikers, Kevin Barry 
r the recent hangings. And to date there has been no reference 
the Report of the Committee of One Hundred, though detailed 
opies were released to the press March 30. j 
am appalled at this failure of sympathy still so extensive in 
erica for the suffering in Ireland, and the lack of any apprecia- 
a of the spirit with which the Irish people are carrying on their 
truggle for liberty. It is not a‘ political question; it is a question 
/£ humanity. Does not the Survey stand for a policy of generous 
ind sympathetic hospitality to the ideal of human justice? Or is 
t merely a news sheet? Rosz J. McHucu. 


poe: A pril 19. 


| My Dear Miss McHucu: Your letter is perhaps unconsciously 
i ‘rather admirable testimonial to the fact that on a news basis we 
ve covered those developments in Ireland which fell plumb in 
e middle of the Survey’s field. 
, ‘You see we are not primarily a journal of political developments 
sr of opinion; and one must judge the Survey on whether or not 
within its province it handles events in an unprejudiced way, goes 
‘o the bottom in its investigations and affords a channel for free 
Hiscussion over signature. 
_ Nonetheless we feel that the report of the Committee of One 
Riritred, taken in connection with other recent developments, af- 
rds us a text for reinterpreting certain far-reaching social and 
sthical aspects of the Irish situation. Perhaps you will remember 
Mr. Devine’s admirable article, Not Justice but Charity, in the 
3urvEY for December 28, 1918. At his own suggestion he has of- 
‘ie to try his hand again at the Irish situation for us. 
pg rors bk Pau. U. Kextoce, Editor. 

April 26. BST ( M 


. To Tue Eprror: I read Dr. Devine’s article [May 7] on the Irish 
juestion with great interest. If I had seen it in the New Republic, 
[ would have been prepared for it. But it finally answered a ques- 
ion I had asked myself several times. I have read every number 
of the SurvEY from its start and its little predecessor, Charities— 
many copies of which I have kept these years. In its battle for 
a better social order and for righteous dealings of man with man 
4 have been and am in deep sympathy. Even as owning some 
United States Steel, I am hoping for a better day. 

Dr. Devine’s. article seems to me to be a purely political article. 
[ read them in my daily Times and Post and the monthlies. I 
‘ee no use in such an article in the Survey. Apart from any other 
sonsideration I feel in reading it like a Union man, would in 1860. 
[ believe this world needs more union rather than less. Real 
zrievances should be redressed but to me the cry of the Irish for 
freedom” sounds like an echo from San Domingo and Haiti. 

ay do not know exactly when my subscription expires but you are 
at liberty to use the remainder of it for any social worker whom you 


may know of who ¢ares to receive it. I shall struggle as best I - 


van to keep faith with the movement for social progress while be- 
jieving that the federation of mankind is to be approved of rather 
han the mcreane: of splitting up the age-long unions. 

JoHn CAMPBELL, 


My. DEAR Mr. CampseLt: It would be easy for me to say in re- 


‘ply to your letter that Mr. Devine’s article is of course political 


in a sense, but that is not what annoys you. It is rather his point 


of view. 


And I suppose if you got way off by yourself in the middle of 
a ten-acre lot, and left your feelings on the fence, you would rec- 
ognize that there was an element of truth in my saying so. 

Yet for me to contend this and for you either to accept or to 
deny it leads nowhere in especial. 
you do feel deeply; on which you and Mr. Devine are pretty much 
at the poles; and on which I can respect your feelings as I do his. 


If people’s relations to the SuRvEY are going to snap whenever — 
we take up something that does grip them deeply, then at first — 
sight it would seem that one of two things is bound to happen— — 


either we shall try to prevent that snapping and hold our readers 
by side-stepping burning issues and so kill the Survey spiritually; 


or élse they, by withdrawing, will defeat one of the primary pur- 


poses of the Survey; and that is to afford a channel where men and 
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Here is a question on which 


women who differ radically and sincerely can come within arm’s 


length of each other and discuss things. There is a third course 
for us: to urge readers, such as yourself, who feel deeply on some 
issue, to pay the price of tolerance for the good of saint = this 
common medium of exchange. 

Sometimes the subject matter that makes them feel this way is 


on the fringe of our field, as in this case; sometimes it is plumb in 


the center. I should like to put this question of scope before you 
as it actually came up in handling Ourselves and the Irish. 

General political changes are not the Survey's subject matter. 
If they were we should be handling them consecutively trom week 
to week in the same way that we handle industrial and civic de- 
velopments. Nonetheless we do not yield the power of eminent 
domain to politics, finance, 
Where developments in those fields overlap ours we hold our 
ground. 

Ireland presents a great human situation—social in many of the 
forces that play into it; economic and human in its consequences. 
Because it heads up into the political questions of dominion rule, 
independence, etc., is not a reason why we should ignore it. As a 


matter of fact, we have handled during .the last six months prac- : 


tical and social developments there which are clearly in our field— 


such as the consequences of the situation on the cooperatives; the 


report of the British Labor Commission and the like. 
stop there? 

We had readers raising the point that we were derelict in not 
taking up the situation again in a larger way. We agreed with 
them. ... Mr. Devine was the founder of Charities which grew 


Should we 


into the Survey, and he, if anyone, is entitled to a hearing in our 


pages. Even so, while we did not constrain him one whit in bring- 
ing out where he got off on the political issues involved, we asked 
him to cast the article so that it would be a Survey article in its 
approach to a situation in which social and political issues were 
interwoven ; 


vidual) to understand the boy or the immigrant; 
the immigrant colony. 

I do not know that, feeling as you do, you are in position to judge 
dispassionately whether or not Mr. Devine’s treatment was such 
as thus to bring the article within our field. I have felt only that 
in justice to the Survey and to our mutual respect I should put the 
procedure as we saw it in full view and urge you to reconsider 
your decision. 

While I should not be for throwing open the columns a the 
SuRVEY to a general discussion of the political ‘issue of Ireland, I 
am sure they are open to anyone who may have contrary views to 


r. Devine’s and puts forward social considerations in support 


of them. Paut U. Keiioce, Editor. 


May 11. 


To Tue Epiror: Will you kindly cease sending me the Survey. 
The article by your associate editor, Edward T. Devine, Ourselves 
and the Irish, is best answered by a Canadian of four generations, 
by telling you to keep your paper south of the Canadian boundary. 

It was my privilege to fight for five long yéars in Flanders, and 


' I well remember the shock it was to us Canadians to be told, not 


by any Englishman or Irishman, but by the head of your nation 
that our Yankee cousins were “too proud to fight.” It is another 


business, transportation, science, etc. 


that is, that his would be a challenge to the social 
community of America to understand the Irish situation in the same { f 
way that a sociologist or social worker might challenge the indi-h 
the boy gang or 


oe ee 


‘the ait shee Se your. late Allies. 
‘It is only too true that the British. iaigives is a ade: We 
' have fought a long and bitter war from start to finish. We have 
_ seen our resources fade away in war’s furnace. We have loaned 
to our Allies our heritage. We have borrowed from you to loan 
_ to France, because you would accept our security, but would not 
. play big brother to France yourselves. ; 

. We are a united empire and Ireland stays part of us, even as 
_ your Confederate states are part of you. 
AN that. We want peace bad enough, but not bad enough to tolerate 
_ American interference in our domestic affairs, W. L. Hutron, 

- Brantford, Ontario. Major (late Canadian Army.) 


_ To Tue Eprror: Your leading article in your issue of the sev- 
enth instant, entitled Ourselves and the Irish by Mr. Devine, in- 
-advertently, no doubt, overlooks the distinguished Irish-Americans 
who have held the highest offices in this country, among whom, with 
hundreds of others, may be mentioned ex-President Andrew Jack- 
son, ex-President Chester A. Arthur, ex-Senator Francis Kernan, 
ex-Senator James A. O’Gorman, ex-Mayor William R. Grace, and 
ex-Governor Smith. 

To further illuminate said article, why not follow it up with 
another article entitled Ourselves and the British, substantially in 
the same words as the said article, except the substitution of the 
word “British” for the word “Irish,” and why not follow with the 
ited States slogans of the Civil War, “United We Stand, Di- 
ided We Fall.’ Gerorce W. E tis. 
New York. ae 


To Tur Epiror: Permit me to congratulate you on Mr. Devine’s 
article in the current number of the Survey. It is very well written, 
and its tone and’ sentiments are excellent. I think the best part of 
it is the first page in which he makes a very necessary plea for 
considering the Irish people as normal human beings, not amiable 
defectives as regards one or other of the more stable human qual- 
ities. Joun A. Ryan. 
Washington, D. C. 

Te Tue Epiror: Dr. Devine’s article in a recent Survey on Our- 
selves and the Irish is one of the best that has been written on the 
subject, and puts the Irish side of the case with great eloquence. 

_ But I think Dr. Devine does injustice to the English side. He 
says truly: “The crux of the present Irish question is whether 
Ireland is a nation or not,” and by Ireland he means the whole 
island, including Ulster. It is true that if Ireland is a nation 
the Ulster «minority ought to yield to the majority. On the. other 


Irish minority ought not to yield to the majority. 
Again, if Great Britain is a nation, and if Celtic Ireland is ale 
ee nation, ought not the line to be drawn between Celtic Ireland 
and the rest of Great Britain and not drawn in such a way as 
to include in Celtic Ireland a part of the non-Celtic population of 
Great Britain? Why should the Irish boundary be drawn in such 
a way as to include Ulster, which appears to oppose separation 
from England and subjection to the rest of Ireland with the same 
- passion and for the same kind of reason which animates the rest 
of ahend in opposing continued subjection to Great Britain? I 
say “appears;” I may be mistaken as to the facts. But if I am 
wrong I and many who have the same impression are very ready 
‘to be shown. 

Upon the other objection to Irish independence; namely, that it 
would imperil the existence of the British Empire, Mr. Devine says: 
“England is entitled to security at sea and it may not be too late 


treaties and guarantees.” But ought England to allow its safety 
‘to depend upon what Mr. Devine recognizes as merely a possi- 
bility—something that it may not be too late to’ obtain? Would 
Irish hatred of England immediately disappear if Ireland were 
given its independence? Even if Ireland became neutral in its 
feeling, might not it join the enemies of England in, some interna- 
10 al contingency? Did any nation ever yoluntarily put its own 
continued existence into hostile hands, hoping that they might be- 
‘come less hostile? 

And is it to the interest of civilization that England should com- 
it this possible suicide? Is it even for the interest of Ireland it- 
fe If Germany had won the war and made Ireland a province, 


hand if Great Britain is a nation the question arises whether the. 


‘to obtain that, as far as it depends upon Ireland, by voluntary 


Make no mistake about , 


_ our eyes,” and that “the fraternizing of British and American | 


- aspirations are natural and legitimate, but that there is no 
“yet in sight by which they can be immediately realized | 


vised ae common use Pale English cece) is practiced 1 


officers will not be extended to the relations of the men in 
street while the Irish sore festers.” 

I believe our text-books will tell the truth—that our Re 
was fought in behalf of English liberties against a Tory aris’ 
headed by a German king—whatever is done about the Irish 
tion, and that English and Americans will continue to fratern 
so long as they recognize each other’s good qualities and good | 
tentions and have some sympathy and understanding for each othe 
difficulties. It will help us, on our side in this matter, if we 3 
member the sort of measures to which we were driven in 
to put down guerilla warfare in the Shenandoah or reflect 
our success to date in handling the Negro problem, ig 

To me it seems that the Irish situation is a tragedy, that the ri 


great danger not to Great Britain alone but to civilization, 
Boston. Perio ered Joserx ! 


[Mr. Lee expands what I tried to state as the crux of the q 
tion. I fear there are no objective facts which would c 
either those who assert or those who deny the nationality 
land—of the whole indivisible island. The will is too much 
volved on either side. Apparently it must be settled by 
and this does not mean, unfortunately, that it will be settled ” 
merely that if it is not the struggle is likely to be renewed 

If I showed any anti-English bias I did myself grave inj 
for I have none. An Irish-American friend with more justi 
charges me with having discussed the whole question from a 
Anglo-American standpoint. I am unable to discuss it from ¢ 
anti-English standpoint. I regard an understanding betwee 
British commonwealth and the American as the very starting f 
of the emergence of a new and better international order, 

I hope that Mr. Lee is right about the revision of our < 
text-books. They need it. But I fear that in practice, both in 
York and Boston, the continuance of the Irish war on its p 
basis will make it’ increasingly difficult. It was an English 
miralty officer who raised the question in private conversation 
to why the man on the street did not have the same feeling 
the English that he encountered among American naval of 
I could give him no other answer than the unsettled Irish ques 

I am for more union rather than less, as Mr. Campbell is; bi 
union is not the word which describes the present relation of # 
Irish in Ireland to Great Britain. That is subjection. The “Oe 
federate states’ to which Major Hutton refers are not in subje 
tion and never were. The southern states rejoice in a com mo 
national life with northern and western states. After many 
feats Ireland hates her subjection to England with nereae 
tensity. 

Mr. Lee refers to the fdesiag of Ireland as isapeiile suicide 
But that seems to me begging the question. To me it appears 
attempting to hold her in involuntary subjection is more like | 
cide.. Ireland is at present very likely to ally herself with ar 
nation at war with England, for she is herself at war with _ 
land on behalf of her own freedom. In the Eighteenth Coe 
conflicts betwen England and France our American forefa' 
would naturally have been with England. Indeed they had tz 
a creditable part in driving France out of North America 
thus helping to establish the prestige which constituted F; 
main grievance. If Ireland seeks allies in her struggle for 
pendence it is not because of any natural hostility to Englan 
only because of her own legitimate national aspirations. 
can sympathy for the cause of Irish freedom is no evidence 
hostility to England. Loyalty to Anglo-American traditions 
a monopoly of those who uphold the present black-and-tan Schr 
lichkeit of the British government of the day. My plea is not 
spired by any anti-English bias but by the sight of the su er 
in Ireland and a desire to see it ended in a manner that is 
sistent with the principles for which we fought in Europ 
tional self-determination; protection of, but not the dominati 
minorities—E. T. D.] : ! 


To Tue Eprror: I enjoy the Survey's weekly visit, and -espec 
ly the last issue. It had a splendidly casi article t 


e have a chance to read an article like Edward T. De- 
it helps a lot. ELIZABETH H. Crarx. 
anguim, iden caiman Men ities 


Tue Bprton: I have been a supporter and reader of your 
ine from the beginning, and have learned to look upon ar- 
from Mr. Devine as expressing most gane and careful judge- 


therefore very Raniah surprised at his treatment of the Irish 
in the magazine for May 7. I remember the great hesita- 
with which he declared his approval of war with Germany, 
it seems strange to read from his pen, that if he were an Irish- 
he would fight for national independence. It is still more 
ge that he did not specify that he would fight as a soldier and 
fe assassin. As I understand his views, he would use force 
freedom from England and then compel the minority ‘to re- 
in his nation. 

€ nearest parallel to this I can : think of eed be that a major- 
fi the Filipinos should fight to free themselves from the United 
S and then fight to compel a minority who wish to remain 
© United States control to be part of their new nation. 

ope that Mr. Devine will not spoil his well earned reputation 
irness. and justice, by another such one-sided article as that 
urselves and the Irish, and that if he does, the Survey will 
nue to be as it has been, one of the few reliable sources of 
acts, bearing on all sides of the. question, rather than merely 
xponent of opinions. E. A. KirKPATRICK. 
chburg, Mass. 


tv. Kirkpatrick speaks of “great hesitation” where it would be 
‘accurate to say “regret” or “reluctance.” In fact I was ready 
i r with Germany long before it was actually declared. I had 
while it was possible, to conceive a red-blooded neutrality 
a would keep us in position to deal fairly and justly with is- 
on which belligerents cannot so easily see dispassionately. I 
for other methods than those of war for settling even the 


st differences, but when there are no other methods, and the 


3 are important enough, I am ‘ready to fight: certainly—if it 
cessary to say it—as a soldier and not as an assassin. The 
blican cause in Ireland suffers from every assassination which 
justly be charged against it, and the good name of Britain 
's from every lawless outrage which men in her uniform com- 
-E. Dy 
; THE , nero Doesn’t Mr. Devine dogmatize a bit /unjusti- 
y when he says, “The crux of the present Irish question is 
ner Ireland is a nation or not?” Suppose the United States 
refused to make peace with. England in 1783, unless Canada 
compelled by England to become a ‘part of the United States’ 
1st her will. Could the friends of the United States have, 
any show of reason, said, “The crux of the question is 
her America is one nation or two,” and “The United States 
d make no peace with England unless England.or some other 
D should force Canada to join the victorious rebellion?” And 
lave lived at peace with Canada for more than a century, 
‘scarcely a arenes in the ground to show the boundary be- 
n us. 

I see the eNietion. Mr. Devine’s impulse for immediate re- 
ather than ultimate justice and safety—a manifest, pacifist weak- 
-hurries him past the real question. 
known that Ireland could have a government practically of 
own choosing but she must not coerce Ulster. Nothing do- 
“Jreland needs Ulster.” .Yes indeed she needs Ulster in her 
ess—both economic and ecclesiastical. Ireland wants a solid 
nd. ‘Solid against whom? Why solid against anyone? 
& contra why hand over the half dozen Protestant, well-to-do 
ies of ‘Ulster to the other parts of Ireland where votes are 
y and money is scarce? Mr. Devine has lived neighbor to 
many Hall fer many years. ‘What does he honestly think 
d become of Ulster? Sir Edward Carson and his friends 


cht. they knew and were willing to take the fate of rebels ~ 


were, rather than see Ireland vote Ulster off the map 


micully and religiously. 
that the Trish hese been oppressed in their re- 


and justice for all” and when we feel the bluest about — 


value of any work is shown by its results. 


For three years the world. 
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: Bion evantedi but. ‘by. ‘the British. Parlienede’ not by ister More- 


Ten 
eel over, _ England is naturally slow to forget what has usually fac- 


companied Roman Catholic domination, We are rapidly learn- 
ing it in Amreica. Mr. Devine’s mot that “a free Ireland is no 
peril to England,” is not up to his usual standard either of in-— 
formation or logic. ; 
Suppose England gave Ireland a republican form of govern- 
ment. 
with the lion—inside. Then Ireland, an island within seventy- 
five miles of her coast, surrounded by good harbors—would be — 
the sure rendezvous for the sea-going craft of any continental 
nation with which England ‘might be hereafter at war. England 
dare not make all Ireland a republic, and ag matters now stand 
and are likely to stand she will not. H. H. Howe. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


[Mr. Howe’s analogy fails for the reason that in 1783 there was. an 


no American national sentiment which included Canada. The posi- 
tion of Quebec with its religion and language is more analogous. 
If Quebec should wish to secede from Canada and join France, 
Canada would not let her go; and rightly. Canada is a nation and 
this nation includes Quebec. Ireland needs Ulster, as Canada needs 


Quebec, not in her business—economic, or Sass hie gh in her 


national life. 

Answering Mr. Howe’s question on the basis of the experience to 
which he refers, I think that Sir Edward Carson and his friends — 
might accept majority rule, as we in New York accept it. Treason - 
does not become loyalty by the mere fact that Catholics or Tammany 
Hall or, as in 1860, “black Republicans” have carried the elections, 
—E. T. D.] ; 


CHILD-PLACING IN DELAWARE 


To THE Epiror: In your issue of April 23, there appeared an 
article on child placing in Delaware that contained some criticisms 
of the [New York] Children’s Aid Society. It seems to me that the 
A careful analysis of: the 
records of the thousand children placed by Mr. Neill in Delaware in 
the past twenty years, shows 73 per cent known successes, a remark- 
able result considering the antecedents of the children placed. 

While there is in Delaware, undoubtedly, a lack of appreciation of 
the importance of education and a complete failure on the part of 
the authorities to enforce the educational laws, yet in mitigation of 
this condition, it should be realized that the boys keep on with their 
winter schooling long after the average city boy of the same age has 


stopped, and in the end attain a useful elementary education that 


puts them on a par with the average country population where they 
live, or which seems, if they return to New York, to be sufficient for 
the practical needs of a young mechanic. 

Over half the number of children placed during these twenty years 
came from New York city,,many of them having been surrendered 
by their parents or guardians because they had found it impossible, 
either on account of their own circumstances, or on account of the 
boys’ dispositions, to bring them up ‘safely and decently in the city. 
Fully half of the boys placed in Delaware have returned to the city 
on reaching maturity, and are now at work here principally as 
mechanics. 

It is a rather significant fact that during the past winter and ~ 
spring, with unemployment so prevalent and city-bred youths flocking 
to the various agencies and bureaus looking for employment in vain, 
these country-bred youths should be sticking to their jobs and earning 
good wages. While I have been appealed to by hundreds of the — 
city-bred for aid or employment, I have not had an application from 
one of these boys from Delaware. The Delaware boys have called, — 
to be sure, in large numbers, but only to pass a friendly word of 


_ greeting and report their progress to their old friend, our Delaware © 


agent, whom they regard with a very real affection. 
New York city. Ropert N. BRACE. 


[A survey made by the federal Children’s Bureau in 1916 ia oe 


Delaware showed that there were 660 children imported from other 
states of whom 17.3 per cent went to school less than three months; 
64 per cent went to school less than five months; 95 per cent went 
to school less than seven months. 

The Survey would be very glad indeed to receive from the New 
York Children’s Aid Society specific information in regard te the 
“73 per cent known successes,” the placement of the boys as me- 
chanics, and the extent of employment and rate of wages received 
by these boys at the present time. —EpirTor. ] 


Ulster would soon be the well known lamb lying down ate 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department i 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Head Master of Educational 
Work for St. Andrew’s Industrial School, 
Barrington, R. I.; Episcopalian under forty 
who loves boys desired. 3866 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hail, Trinity Court, Fridays, rx to 1. 


WANTED: Experienced case worker 
June 1. Address 512 Cutler Building, 
_ Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED: ‘Trained and _ experienced 


Jewish visiting housekeeper or social case 
worker equipped for intensive home visit- 
ing. Mature woman preferred. State age, 
salary desired, training, experience and 
references. Address I. Kadis, Supt., He- 
brew Relief Association, 1002 Walnut Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Headworker for well-estab- 
lished settlement in Chicago; Christian, 
Protestant. 3862 SURVEY. 


WANTED: An American Jew to fill posi- 
tion of clerk and bookkeeper in the office of 
a prominent New York Jewish Congrega- 
tion. Must be a man of good family, fine 
appearance and personality, and have excep- 
tional references. Address in own hand- 
writing, stating age, experience and salary 
expected. 3867 SURVEY. 


JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,r800 Selden Street. 


WANTED: High grade man. or woman 
as Field Secretary. Address with references, 
_ Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 478 Washington St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED: Experienced Family Welfare 
visitor. Apply Family Welfare Bureau, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


WANTED: A college woman with at least 
two years’ social service experience. One 
who can speak on the “girl problem,’ and 
organize. Adequate salary. Reply to P. O. 
Box 2881, Boston 7. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 
try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 


i. 7 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to ite dah 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum ares $1.50. 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


Graduate Nurses and Dietitians 


WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 
Duty, Supervising, School, Industrial; Wel- 
fare and Public Health Nurses; Dietitians, 
etc. If interested in institutional positions, 
etc., anywhere in the United States, write 
now for free booklet. Aznoe’s Central Reg- 
istry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Qualified person or institu- 
tion to care for and train twelve year old 
armless girl. Give name, address, qualifica- 


tions, remunerations expected, references. 
L. E. Putnam, Executive Secretary, State 
Board of Children’s Guardians, Capitol 


Building, Charleston, West Virginia. 


oh! 


NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 


NURSES—PUPILS WANTED 

The Jersey City Hospital Training School 
offers exceptional advantages to young 
women. ; 

Course in Public Health, Industrial, Child 
Hygiene, Pre-Natal Obstetrics, Psychopathic 
and General Nursing. — 

Compensation while training: 7 
First one and one-half years, $20 per month. 
Second one and one-half years, $30 per month. 

After three (3) months’ probation, books 
and uniforms are furnished without cost. 

Apply to Miss Ella M.. Brede, R. N,, 
Superintendent of Training School, Jersey 
City Hospital, Baldwin Ave. and Mont- 
gomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN of exceptional experience in edi- 
torial, literary and publicity work, fluent 
writer and speaker, seeks connection where 
these qualifications and broad social outlook 
will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN (single) desires position 
as assistant superintendent or head boys’ 
worker in Child Caring Institution. Ex- 
perienced teacher and institutional worker. 
Formerly assistant superintendent. 3850 
SURVEY. ° : ; 


FOR SALE 


BALL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ar 
condition, for office use. Apply, The Survey, 
1r2 East 19 street, New York, 


CAMP QUITO 


‘ment. 


CAMPS 


rs ee i 
ON- THE- iE 
Casco, Ma.,t 
Limited to 20 boys., Real woodcraft i 
tion. Excellent food. - Experienced — 
trained councilors. All sports. Perfee 
beach. Best camp for $200. (Home 
life). Write M. B. GAY, LACONIA 


For two or three little boys, a we 
Laura B. Garrett’s 

CAMP FOR LITTLE FO: 

Canaan, Conn. Inquire until — 

L. B. Garrett, 529 W. 138th St. N.” 


Camp On-Ur-Wa 
Between two lakes. Fishing, tennis, : 
horses. Write Mer. for descriptive B 


COURSE IN er 


Institute of Child Hygi 
and Nutrition 
June 6th to 18th, 1921. 


Two weeks practical, intensive « 

including pre-natal, infant, pre-se 
and school problems; also the orga) 
tion and management of nutrition eli 
dental clinics and other clinics. Wr 
‘program and information, 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALT 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
Louisville i Kent 


FURNISHED APARTMEN 


FOR RENT June to October, or st 
period; 5 room duplex apartment in hi 
large. rooms, fireplaces, all convenie! 
extraordinary yard; south of Washi 
Square, New York; convenient to L, su 
bus. Also, 2 room non- housekeeping 
Phone, Spring ror, Wri 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Cooking for Profit 
yee can earn a handsome income 


through b 
foed and catering, tea-' , cafeteria Wg’ 
Full instructions by mail. Write for details. 


Am, School of Home Economies, 519 W. 69th St.,Ci id 


- Printed Stationery. 


OT a single dissatisfied customer sine 
started business. 200 sheets High Gr 
paper and 100 envelopes printed with yot 
and address, postpaid, $1.50. Write for 
LEWIS, 712 River Street, Troy, j 


Madtoaine Class ; 

WANTED: To get in touch with me 
in Brooklyn Heights neighborhood intet 
in forming a Montessori play group 
dren 2-6, to be held mornings in a pr 
house with roof garden and yard for ot 
exercise, under a teacher experienced 
successful in this work. Group limit 
ten, expense about $50.00 a semeste : 
October 1, 3868 SuRvEY. 


ts a line per: month, four w 
copy unchanged - throughout the month, 


Gimmes reports the most important activ 
the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
in New York City. Ten issues per 
tr—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave, N.Y. . 


mest supplies information needed by 
in foreign communities. Legislation, 
t education, international contacts, foreign- 
; ‘press comments. Monthly. $1.50 av 
. Womans. Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
w York City. 


Sarial Servicer; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
ed under the auspices of the Hospitz 
Service Association of New York City 
19 East 724 Street. New York. 


\Mynieny; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
_by the National Committee for Mental 
iene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


ison Journal, devoted to a fair discus- 
‘of penal affairs, to improvements in penal 
ation, etc. Issued quarterly beginning this 
r. 50c. per annum. Issued by The Pa. Prison 
ety, 119 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


> Wraith Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
tard; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
by the National Organization for Public’ 
th Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New’ York. 


AUTOMOBILES 


- 
UTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
lics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
‘corrent issue. It contains helpful, in- 
ve information on overhauling, igni- 
oubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
Ties, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
for free copy today. Automobile 
545 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati. 


fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
3 copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Tury Doomep? Story of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
:. By Art Shields. From the Workers | 

se Union, 7 East 15 st., New York city. 
, 10 cents. — ra 


(GRATION LrYerATURE sent on request by the 
nal Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
ion F, New York City. 


Unions. Free on request to Mass. Credit 
Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston... 24) 


‘to Mesx Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
. A summary of the report of the 
*s Committee on remploynent: appointed 
Mayor Mitchel of New York during the 
ployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
se’s report is now out of print. But this 
ry makes available all of the essential 
gs and the Recommendations. Reprinted 
: een pernE ee, wepruary 5, 1921. ae 
sac aid, 0 or more copies post- 
i Pie nite eis $20.00. THe Survey, 112 
19 Street, ews Work. 


interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 
a copy. THE Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
r York, : > 


MSS. WANTED 


IES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 


for publication. Submit Mss. or 
ter: Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo 
f ‘ 


© 


_| FRANKLIN K. LANE 


eekly inser- 


ts De- . 


; RANKLIN K. LANE took, I know, the 
keenest joy in the work of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for here he was 

dealing with affairs which had intimate 
touch with the everyday lives of the common 
folk of America. Mr. Lane’s-faith in and 
sympathy with the mass of the people were 
Lincoln-like in their depth and intensity. 
He truly lived “as one who loved his fellow 

men.” j 

Secretary Lane was wrapped up in the 
projects of his department. He planned for 
some of them as a mother plans for her first- 
born. His work for farms for the soldiers 
was a real labor of love and his disappoint- 
ment was keen when the government failed 
to carry the project into effect. Some of the 
vast engineering plans which were brought 
before him aroused his enthusiasm because 
they appealed both to his pioneer instinct and 
his constructive genius, but he gave his great 
heart to them because they were to conserve 
the fruits and forces of nature for unborn 
gewerations. 

Despite the large problems with which he 
was called to deal, he would turn from them 
and give his earnest thought and concen- 
trated attention to the troubles of some small 
group .of humble people. He visioned, as 
few men have, the problems of the foreign- 
born in America. He deplored, I know, the 
misdirected sentimentality of certain groups 
in dealing with these problems as he did the 
cold professionalism of others. “Let us cease 
preaching at the immigrant and issuing 
tracts and treatises,’ he said once, “and take 
off our coats and work out their future with 
them.’”’ Americanization he considered the 
greatest work which the war bequeathed us, 
and his regret was unbounded when Con- 
gress failed to pass the bill upon which he 
had set his heart so that through it might be 
correlated all the forces of the nation for 
united work toward creating a truly hom- 
ogeneous people. — 

He had scant patience with the holier- 
than-thou reformer or the zealot legislator 
who sought to make over the newcomer in 
his own image. He appreciated to the full 
the gifts which our foreign-born are bring- 
ing with them, He believed that the coming 
America and the coming American would be 

_the better and the finer for them. 

.- ‘Anyone with a plan for the betterment of 
the lives of the mass of the people, however 
visionary, was certain of a cordial hearing 
by Mr. Lane. He used to send some such 
missionary to me with a characteristic little 
confidential note which might read as fol- 
lows: ‘Dear Butler: This man has such a 
big vision there must be a little merit in it 
somewhere. Won’t you see if you can find 
it and put it to work? F. K. L.” 

Mr. Lane was keenly interested in any 
plan which seemed to bring the people more 
intimately into the public affairs of their 
community and the nation. Every such 
movement enlisted his ready sympathy and 
active help. The project for the organiza- 
tion of the people of Cincinnati by blocks, 
that they might work out their own salva- 
tion in common affairs, appealed to him 
strongly. To the use of the public school 
houses for the civic and social needs of the 

_ community, he gave his earnest support. 

Mr. Lane was not a well man during many 
of the latter months of his work as secretary, 
yet he never hesitated to sacrifice his health 

and strength in any cause that seemed to be 
for the public welfare. Those of us who 
were associated with him knew that he 
should not have undertaken the trying task 
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as chairman of the President’s first indus- 
trial conference. The representatives of the 
three groups however—labor, capital and the 
public—were able to agree only upon him as 
their presiding officer, and he answered the 
call without hesitation although he paid the 
price with his waning strength. ; 

Few men of our day have stood so uncom- 
promisingly for the right and yet counted 
the men of all creeds and all parties as their 
staunch friends. Mr. Lane lived, and moved 
among great events. He had an ability and 
an influence which would have brought 
wealth in the open market. Yet he chose to’ 
serve the people, laying down his burden 
only when his failing health reminded him 
‘that he must in his remaining years provide 
for the future of his family. 

“He left no estate,” say the newspaper dis- 
patches. Ah, but he did. He left a world 


‘far better for his having lived. He left an — 


impress upon the hearts of everyone who 
came into contact with him that will make 
them more worthwhile men. He left to post-_ 
erity rights in the public domain which they 
would never have had without him. And he. 
left a respect and a love for himself in the 
hearts of his countrymen which all the 
wealth of Midas could never buy. _ 
Fred CLAYTON BuTiTr. 
Formerly Director of Americanizaiion, 
United States Department of the Interior. 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before June 11. 


Buinp, American Association or Workers For, 


Vinton, Iowa. June 23-28. 
4 Park st., Boston. 

Cup Lazor, 16ruH Nationa ConrereNce on. 
Milwaukee, June 24. Owen R. Levejoy, 105 
E. 22 st., New York. 

Crviu Sgrvice Commissions, ASSEMBLY oF Min- 
neapolis, June 20-24. John T. Doyle, U. S. 
Ciyil Service Commission, Washington. 

Commerce, Unttep Srates Junior CHAMBER OF. 
Dallas, Tex., June 16-18. Wm. R: Simmons, 
$13 Tribune Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Corroration Trarnrnc, Natrona, Assocrarion 
For. Niagara Falls, June 6-10. IF. C. Hen-. 
SeTPOHOE Irving Place and 15 st., New York 
city. 

Cotorep Pxorre, Natronat AssociaTIoN FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF. Detroit, June 26 to July 1. 
James Weldon Johnson, 70 Fifth ave. New 
“York. 

Famity Socray. Work, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


Charles B. Hayes, 


Orcanizinc. Milwaukee, June 22-29. Frances 
H. McLean, 130 E. 22 st., New York. i 
Fire Prorecrion Association, Natronan. San 


Francisco, June 7-9. 
87 Milk st.,. Boston. 
Grris’ CLuss, Nationa Association eF. Derby- | 
shire, England, June 11-15. Catherine ‘Towers, 

16 Gordon sq., London. 

GoveRNMENTAL ResEarcH ConFERENCE. Philadel- 
phia, June 2, 3, 4. Dr. L. D. Upson, 542 Gris- 
wold st., Detroit. 

Homer Economics, AMERICAN Assocration. Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 27-30. Helen W. Atwater, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 

InpustriaL PHysici1ANs AND SuRcEONS, AMERICAN 
Association oF. June 6. Dr. Francis D. Pat- 
terson, P. O. Box 4061, W. Phila: sta., Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 

Socrayist Society, Inrercorieciate. Highland, 
N. Y., June 22-27. Harry W. Laidler, 70 Fifth 
ave., New York city. 

JewisH Consumptives Revier Society ef DENVER. 
Cotoravo. _ Boston, June 4, 5, 6. A. D. Spivak, 
Denver, Colo. % 

Jewisu Soctay Service, National ConrERENCE OF. 
Milwaukee): June 19-22. Frances L. Goldsmith, 
114 Fifth ave., New York city. 

Elmira, N. 


Franklin H. Wentworth, 


Mayors AnD OTHER City OFFICIALS. 
Y., June 7-9. William P. Capes, 25 Washington 
ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Mepicat Association, AMERICAN. Boston, June 
6-10. Alexander R. Craig, 535 N. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 

SETTLEMENTS, NaTIonaL FEpERATION oF. Wauke- 
gan, Il, June 19-22. Robert A. Woods, 20 
Union Park, Boston. u 

Socran Worx, Nationa, Conrerence oF. Mil- 
waukee, June 22-29. y Parker, 315 
Plymouth court, Chicago. 

TusercuLtosis Association, Natronar. New York 


city, June 13-17. Philip P. Jacobs, 381 Fourth 
ave., New York city. i, 


| Special Czechoslovak] Issue ¢ 


IKE AN EAGER LAD just from pollens 
Czechoslovakia came out of the war 
into the company of nations deter- 
“mined to match its ancient culture 


of the most modern sort. 


ae ei ola social survey asthe first step in 
Be developing its latent resources into a cour- 
| ageous program of human betterment. In- 
| vited by the Ministry of Social Welfare and 
by Dr. Atice Masaryk, daughter of the 
President of the Republic, the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association made that debi 


The story of their adventure ia social ex- 
ploration and foundation-building will be 
told in a special issue of The SURVEY, to be 
published in cooperation with the vow. 

pes A. 


Ge CRAWFORD, who was in charge of 
the Prague survey for the Y. W. Ca 
‘tells the story of it and of the permanent so- 
‘cial services that grew out of it. Hers is a 
| fascinating tale of social pioneering, and one 
of surpassing interest to students of social 
survey methods. She describes the resource- 
- ful ways in which the making of a city-wide 


| “stances, including the difficulty of the Bo- 


of a city directory. 


y ‘Ina summary of the main findings of the 
UBdace survey reports, BRUNO LASKER,. of 
The Survey staff, gives not only the main 


‘contributions of the Czechs to the world’s 
_ store of ideas and practice in social uplift. 


Pror. HERBERT ADOLPHUS “MILER, of 
Oberlin College, a warm personal friend of 
- PRESIDENT MASARYK, writes on the relations 
of the different national groups within the 


| with a constitution and a legislative program im 
_ Americans > 


Prague, its ancient capital, turned to the 


D* ALICE MASARYK, ee lendershiaal 


the years during which she was a resident 


ment at home, and the supporter of Am 


survey had to be adapted to novel circum- 


Demian language, and the utter absence of or- 
ber in a subscription. 


| dinary material, extending even to the lack 


conclusions, but brings out some of the chief 


o I enclose $2. 50 te a six months: trial ie including Pra 


state to at ee ‘and af he velanee ‘off 
Republic to its neighbors. SARKA HRBKOY. 
of the Foreign Press Service of the Ameri 
Red Cross, discusses the inter-relation — 
tween the peoples of Czechoslovakia and t 

of Czechoslovak descent, a 
traces the contributions of the latter to 
common wealth and common culture ( 
American people, 


social, sanitary and educational work 
her own country bears the distinct impre 


social settlement in Chicago, writes the int 
duction. DR. BEDRICH . STEPANEK, Cze 
slovak minister to the United States, contr 
utes a clear-cut description of the new soc 
ene and legislation. 


This special ‘Prague issue will bes a 
interesting and colorful example of 
work of The SURVEY’S Foreign Service _ 
partment, which enables the American re 
er to keep himself informed of those deve 
ments abroad which cannot fail eventuall 
affect the theory and practice of social bett 


can social enterprise overseas to keep in tou 
with his emissaries and to judge of the val 
of their work. \ | 


Bene ipoatnaid ie 25 cents a ‘copy, or Free as the ‘Gat na 
If you are interested in any aspect 
Americanization, immigration or. of the relations of forei 
born and native-born you will want The ‘SURVEY hy 
ii The SURVEY follows- i. see - i 


a) 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York. 


Cy, T ‘enclose $5, aie a ‘year’s: subseription beginning wi 
“special Prague issue. 
OR. 


eee 


